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THE ARMENIAN RENAISSANCE, 1500-1863" 


HARRY JEWELL SARKISS 


HE renaissance in Armenia, extending roughly from the 
Crusades down to our own time, was the result of four 
major factors: (1) the introduction of printing in the 
sixteenth century; (2) the educational influence of the Italian 
missionaries in the fourteenth and again in the seventeenth 
centuries; (3) the revival of Armenian classical literature in 


1 Frederic Macler, La nation arménienne (Paris, 1923); Nicola Y. Marr, The Arme- 
nian culture, tr. from the Russian (Paris, 1925); T. Ananoun, A general cultural develop- 
ment of the Armenians in Russia, Vol. III (in Armenian; Venice, 1926); Father K. Zar- 
phanalian, History of the Armenian literature (2d ed.; in Armenian; 2 vols.; Venice, 
1905); Placido Sukias Somal, Quadro della storia litteraria di Armenia (rev. ed.; Venice, 
1829); Carl F. Neumann, Versuch einer Geschichte der armenischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 
1835); Victor Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de l Arménie (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1867-69); H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia (2 vols.; London, 1902); Michael Chamichian, 
History of Armenia (in Armenian; $ vols.; Venice, 1784-86); V. K. Zartarian (ed.), 
Hishadagaran {Recollections} (3 vols.; Constantinople, 1911-12); Moses of Chorene, 
Badmoutiun Hayots [Armenian history] (Venice, 1827); K. J. Basmadjian, Histoire 
moderne des arméniennes depuis la chute du royaume jusqu’d nos jours (1375-1916) 
(Paris, 1917); Edouard Dulaurier, Historiens arméniens des croisades (Paris, 1885); 
Marie Félicité Broset, Projet d’une collection @historiens arméniens inédite (St. Peters- 
burg, 1841-42) and Revue de la littérature historique de  Arménie (St. Petersburg, 1877); 
H. Hubschmann, Armenische Studien (Leipzig, 1883); Francois Tournebize, Histoire 
politique et religieuse de ! Arménie depuis les origines des Arméniens jusqu’a la mort de 
leur dernier roi (lan 1393) (Paris, 1910); Simeon Yeremian, Biography of Armenian 
writers (in Armenian; 8 vols.; Venice, 1913-14). 
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434 HARRY JEWELL SARKISS 


Venice in the eighteenth century; and (4) the modernization of 
the Armenian language and the rise of Armenian literati in the 
nineteenth century. An attempt is made in the following sketch 
to point out that the Renaissance in Armenia was strikingly 
similar to that in Europe. The main emphasis has been on the 
literary phase of the subject. 

The movement toward reawakening in the Armenian colonies 
in Europe and the introduction of the printing press in national 
centers between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries are 
the first factors of the Armenian renaissance. At the time when 
Europe was “being flooded with the light of New Learning,” 


9 


Armenia was in the darkest age of her history.? The explanation 
of this anomalous situation is to be found in the political mis- 
fortunes through which she was then passing. 

Shortly after the second half of the eleventh century certain 
“Turanian” tribes appeared on the horizon of western Asia.* 
The invasion of Tartars and Mongols in the following two cen- 
turies laid waste the whole of Asia Minor.‘ Armenia was devas- 


2 Since the beginning of historic times diverse influences from the east and the west— 
Hellenistic, Syrian, Sassanid, Byzantine, and Arabic—had left their marks on the de- 
velopment of Armenian civilization. In two notable respects one observes a continuity 
in the Armenian culture: the fine art of miniaturing (see F. Macler, Miniatures ar- 
méniennes (Paris, 1913], p. 1, and Mosaique oriental [Paris, 1907], pp. 40-90) and the 
Armenian type of architecture. Josef Strzygowski (Die Baukunst der Armenier und 
Europa [2 vols.; Vienna, 1918], I, 1) says: “Above all, the investigators of the arts 
must abandon the notion that the Armenians were barbarians to whom culture was 
carried from Rome or Byzantium. The south and the west influenced the Highland as 
far as ecclesiastical tempers were concerned; but in architecture the Armenians resorted 
to an old tradition coming from Middle Asia, and created a distinct type of architecture 
of their own before even the Christian Mediterranean architecture began. The old 
Asiatic-Arian culture remained victor in Armenia, and that explains how the cupola 
type of building, not the basilican, could rule in Armenia and from there take possession 
of Europe.”’ See also K. J. Basmadjian, “Armenia, the home of Grecian architecture,”’ 
Armenia (Boston), I (1905), 21-22, and Zaven Wartabet, A visit to the fatherland of art 
(in Armenian; Baku, 1910), pp. 1-149. 

3 Arisdagues de Lasdivert, History of Armenia (in Armenian), French tr. by the 
Michitarists of Venice and annotated by Evariste Prudhomme, Revue de lorient, de 
l' Algérie et des colonies (Paris), N.S., XV (1863), 343-70; XVI (1864), 41-59, 154-57, 
268-86, 289-318. 

4Hethoum, Prince of Gorigos, History of the Tartars, 1076-1307 (in Armenian; 
Venice, 1842), p. 89; J. H. Klaproth, ““Apercu des entreprises des Mongols en Georgie 
et en Arménie dans le XIII® siécle,”’ Journal asiatique (Paris), Ser. 2, XII (1833), 193- 
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tated by these onslaughts; her ruling nobility was prostrate; 
and with the loss of her political independence, her cultural life 
collapsed. Moreover, the kingdom of Lesser Armenia, which 
had made notable progress toward a national and intellectual 
regeneration in Cilicia, did not fare much better at the hands of 
the Mamelukes of Egypt.’ Also, an intense rivalry broke out 
between the Roman and the Gregorian apostolics. The ascend- 
ancy of the Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century delivered 
the final blow to Armenia’s independence. The ecclesiastical 
dissensions within and the fearful onslaughts from without 
sealed her fate. Her intellectual darkness was well-nigh com- 
plete. 

But a new day began to break. Just as Hellenistic civilization 
sprang up first in the Greek colonies rather than on the main- 
land, so, too, the light of the Armenian renaissance first dawned 
among the Armenian colonists in Europe.® These colonies orig- 
inated as the result of Armenia’s political misfortunes. After the 


214, 273-305. Despite this fact a number of talented writers and historians kept alive 
the torch of learning independently in connection with the Cilician monasteries: 
Mechitar Heratzi, a twelfth-century product of Arabic culture and influence, wrote the 
outstanding Armenian medical work, Chermantz kirk; King Kakig II, the last king of 
the Pagradit dynasty, distinguished himself as a philosopher and theologian; Matthew 
of Edessa, the historian of this period, wrote his History (952-1137), which was con- 
tinued up to 1176 by Gregory the Priest. For further reference on this subject see 
The treatise of Nerses of Lampron (Venice, 1864); Zarphanalian, II, 70-117; Victor 
Langlois, ““Mémoire sur la vie et les écrits du prince Gregoire Magistros,” Journal 
asiatique, Ser. 6, XIII (1869), 5-64. 


5 Leo Alishan, Cilicia (in Armenian; Venice, 1885), p. 129; Sempad, constable of 
Armenia, “Chronique du royaume de la Petite Arménie,” Recueil des historiens des 
croisades: documents arméniens (ed. Academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Paris), 
I (1869), 605-80 (henceforth to be cited as Documents arméniens); Vahan M. Kurk- 
jian, “The Armenian kingdom of Cilicia,” Armenian Herald (Boston), II (1919), 60-71; 
Dulaurier, pp. 1-82; Victor Langlois, Rapport sur l' exploration archéologique de la Cilicie 
et de la Petite-Arménie (Paris, 1854), pp. 2-46; Sahag Bedrosian, “Chronique du roy- 
aume arménien de la Cilicie 4 l’époque des croisades composée par Vahram Rapoun,” 
Revue de orient, N.S., XVII (1864), 245-54, 315-25. 


6 Edouard Dulaurier, “Littérature arménienne,”’ Revue de orient, N.S., III (1856), 
95-106; Robert Arnot, ‘““The Armenian literature,’”’ Armenia (New York), VI (1912), 
37-39; Henri Cayol, “Littérature arménienne,” Journal asiatique de Constantinople 
(Constantinople), I (1852), 73-86; M. Minas, “Armenian literature,” Armenia (Bos- 
ton), III (1907), 27-35. 
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436 HARRY JEWELL SARKISS 


collapse of the last dynasty in Major Armenia in 10€4, a large 
number of Armenians emigrated to Poland; some found refuge 
in the recesses of the Taurus Mountains and succeeded in found- 
ing the Cilician kingdom of Lesser Armenia (1187-1375), while 
still other groups reached European ports.’ A second wave of 
emigration was occasioned by the Crusades and the consequent 
establishment of commercial relations with Italy and France. 
Moreover, following the fall of the Cilician kingdom in 1375 a 
large number of Armenians—some encouraged by the hearty 
invitation of foreign princes, and others hoping to escape 
political and religious persecutions—emigrated to Poland, Italy, 
and other parts of Europe. 

The hope of Armenia lay in these colonists. Some idea of their 
numerical strength and importance in Europe may be gathered 
from the fact that between 1240, when the first Armenian 
church was erected at Rome, and 1434, the date of the founding 
of the Holy Cross at Venice, no fewer than eleven Armenian 
churches were built in Italy alone. These churches, situated as 
they were in that country which first felt the impact of the 
Renaissance, were instrumental in spreading the spirit of the 
new learning among their several communities.? These enter- 


7 Matthew of Edessa, “Chronique’’ (963-1137), French tr. by Edouard Dulaurier, 
Documents arméniens, I, 17-56; Giragos of Kantzag, ‘“‘Histoire d’Arménie,”’ French tr. 
by Edouard Dulaurier, ibid., I, 411-30; Victor Langlois, ‘Mémoire sur les origines de 
la culture des lettres en Arménie,’” Revue de l’orient, N.S., XIV (1862), 200-223. 

8 “The Cilician Armenian kingdom . . . . cultivated close friendship with the Medie- 
val west, whence many Latin communities had introduced themselves within the bound- 
aries of the Armenian dominion. .... The foremost Latin communities were two in 
number: the people of Genoa and Venice, who founded strong colonies .... in the 
Armenian cities of Sis, Aias, Mamesdia, and Tarsus. But the Genoese and the Venetians 
did not form the only Latin population of Armenia... . . There were Pisans, Silecians, 
French, Germans etc. ... . / All of these peoples had commercial ties with Armenia... .. 
After the fall of the neighboring Latin Principalities (c. 1260) Cilicia remained the only 
means of communication between Asia and Europe” (Nubar Maksoodian, ““The Cilician 
Armenian kingdom,” Armenian Mirror [Boston], Sept. 17, 1936). For further study on 
this subject consult: Cornelio Desimoni, Actes passés en 1271-1274 a lI’ Aias (Petite- 
Arménie) et a Beyrouth par devant des notaires genois (Paris, 1881), I, 434-534; C. H. 
Arakelian, “Les rapports des arméniens avec l'occident au moyen Age et aprés,” Ver- 
handlung des XIII internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses (Leyden, 1904), pp. 369-71 

°K. A. Sarafian, History of education in Armenia (La Verne, Calif., 1930), p. 136. 
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prising colonists also played an important part in Italy’s suc- 
cessful attempts to win commercial supremacy in the Levant 
and especially along the Cilician littoral, which for some two 
centuries had been a main source of Armenia’s maritime ac- 
tivity.!° 

The extensive use of the printing press by these colonists was 
a potent ally of the renaissance among the Armenians, and its 
contribution was as singularly important for them as for 
Europe." The first publication in Armenian was of a semiscien- 
tific calendar (Barzadomar) in Venice in 1512. Beginning with 
this date the Armenian printing establishments in various 
colonies poured out a steady stream of publications—a stream 
greatly accelerated in 1€66 when the Armenian Bible was 
printed in Amsterdam. It was in the Armenian colony at Mar- 
seilles that the first Armenian scientific book was printed (The 
art of mathematics) in 1675, and in her Indian colony that the 
first Armenian attempt at journalism was made (Aztarar) in 
1794." It is a significant fact that an Armenian colonist, Apkar 
Tebir (1565-68), of Tokat, was among the first to set up a 
printing press at Constantinople, in 1567, and to begin printing 
books in that strategic seat of learning.'* This fact had an im- 
portant cultural effect on Turkish Armenia as well as on the 
entire Mediterranean world, because it facilitated the inter- 

10 “The pivot of their relations was the commerce between Armenian mercantile 
marine and the Most Serene Republic [of Venice], which in 1282, seeing how greatly 
their commerce was developing, established ‘bailiffs’ at the Armenian court, who re- 
mained there until 1334, when Aias [in the Gulf of Alexandria], the most important port 
of the Mohometans, was captured. On the other hand the Armenian kings were par- 
ticularly adherent to the Venetian Republic and its representatives, and the ‘Charter 
of Concessions’ of Aiton I (1292), of Leo II (1271), and of Aiton II, testify not merely 
to the commerce exercised on such a large scale but also to their friendly relationship” 
(Minas Nourikhan, The life and times of abbot Michitar, English tr. [Venice, 1915], pp. 
216-25). 

1G, Zavak, “The earliest Armenian printing press,’ Ararat (London), III (1916), 
473-81. 

12K. V. Kalemkerian, History of Armenian journalism (in Armenian; Vienna, 1893), 
p. 70; M. J. Seth, History of the Armenians in India from the earliest times to the present 


day (London, 1897), pp. 78-110; Archag Tchobanian, “The Armenians in India,” 
“Ararat, V (1918), 320-25. 


13 Zartarian, III, 254-67. 
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438 HARRY JEWELL SARKISS 


weaving of the eastern and western civilization. The work of 
these colonists in reviving Armenia’s social heritage through the 
medium of the printed page was an important factor in her 
cultural revival. Their activities show the readiness with which 
they lent themselves to the spirit of the European Renaissance 
and the rapidity with which they undertook the task of dissem- 
inating western knowledge among their compatriots. 

The impact of western civilization through the educational 
activities of the Italian missionaries in the fourteenth and again 
in the seventeenth centuries constitutes the second factor in the 
Armenian literary revival. As a result of the noteworthy assist- 
ance of the Armenians during the Crusades, a warm relationship 
developed between the Gregorian and the Roman churches.' 
Accordingly the reigning pope, John XXII, commissioned the 
Franciscan and the Dominican orders to unite the two historic 
churches; and under the enlightened leadership of Bartholomew, 
one of the pope’s emissaries, a “Unionist” party was organized 
in Armenia with its headquarters in the newly established 
monastery of Maragha. 

Although the Gregorian leaders offered open opposition to the 
teachings of Fratres unitores, their indirect influence on Armeni- 
an culture was noteworthy. The significant thing was that the 
activities of the Italian missionaries in establishing schools and 
translating Latin books into Armenian produced, among other 
things, a reactionary native school whose exponents fought back 
effectively with the educational methods of their Latin op- 
ponents.” The ensuing controversy stimulated the Armenian 


14 Tn his papal bull, Pope Gregory XIII (1384) said: “Among the other merits of the 
Armenian nation toward the church and the Christian Republic, there is one which is 
eminent and worthy of special mention, namely, when the princes of the Christian 
armies went to the delivery of the Holy Land, no nation and no people rendered them 
aid with more promptness and with more zeal than the Armenians, in men, horses, food, 
counsel; with all their forces and with the greatest bravery and faithfulness, they helped 
the Christians in their Holy wars’”’ (Jacques Jean Marie de Morgan, Histoire du peuple 
arménien [Paris, 1921], p. 239). On the Franco-Armenian relations consult Havhan 
Hagopian, “The relations of the Armenians and the Franks during the reign of Leo II, 
1186-1219,” Armenia (Boston), I (1905), No. 5, 18-31; No. 6, 11-24, and the references 
given in n. 8. 

15 This mission of the Friar Preachers, founded in the year 1328, spread to such an 
extent that in time it counted 50 priors and 700 ‘Religious.’ Even in Pope Clement 
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leaders to turn to education as the effective means of self- 
defense, and from this time on secular education received 
greater attention in the monastic schools. The die was cast: 
western influence had come to stay. 

It was not, however, until the world-wide activity of the 
Jesuits that the most serious attempt was made to convert 
Armenia to Romanism. For this purpose Pope Urban VIII in 
1627 first founded the Institute for the Propagation of the 
Catholic Faith in the non-Catholic Countries."* Shortly there- 
after a credo was issued in Armenian, and the Armenian stu- 
dents in the College of Propaganda at Rome aided the priests in 
preparing an Armenian Alphabet and primer for Catholic 
schools. Thus equipped with a working knowledge of the 
Armenian language and history, the devotees of Ignatius 
Loyola journeyed to Armenia, preaching and organizing schools 
in strategic centers in the name of the Counterreformation." 
At first their erudition and their zeal for education made them 
quite acceptable to the natives. In fact, some of them, like 
Franciscus Rivola and Clemens Galanus, distinguished them- 
selves for their mastery of the Armenian language. After several 
years of travel and study in Armenia and its vicinity, Galanus re- 
turned to Rome and served for twenty years as a professor of 
Armenian literature in the College of Propaganda, where he 
wrote a dissertation on the history of Armenia and a treatise on 
the Armeno-Roman controversy.'* Fresh from the cradlelands 


VIII's day there were 110 Dominicans of Armenian nationality. These were called 
‘Unifiers’ because they tried to unite the Armenian and Latin rites and this progressive 
tendency, even in Armenian grammatical construction, caused much aversion in the 
clergy, the people and the court... .. The Dominican mission to Mesopotamia did 
excellent work in Southern Armenia and exists there until this day” (Nourikhan, p. 44; 
see also Zarphanalian, II, 11). 

16 C, Wessels, Early Jesuit travellers in Asia (The Hague, 1924), p. 233; T. J. Camp- 
bell, The Jesuit (London, 1921), II, 806. 

17 Wessels, p. 233; Campbell, I, 806; Jacques Chahan de Cirbied, ““Mémoire sur le 
gouvernement et sur la religion des Arméniens,” Société royale des antiquaires de France, 
Mémoires (Paris), II (1820), 262-311. 

18 Clemens Galanus, Conciliationis ecclesiae Armenae cum Romana ex ipsis Armenorum 
patrum et doctorum testimoniis (Rome, 1650-61). On the condition of the Armenian 
church in this general period see Paul Ricaut, English tr. by John Starkey, The present 
state of the Greek and Armenian churches (London, 1679), pp. 73-127. 
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of Caucasian culture, this worthy Jesuit did much to open the 
hitherto closed avenues of cultural interrelationship between 
the east and the west. His return to Armenia in 1655, and his 
unsuccessful attempts to capture the patriarchate, marked the 
beginning of a long-drawn-out struggle between the Gregorian 
and the Roman churches—a struggle which lasted until the 
middle of the nineteenth century.'® 

Unfortunately, as the controversies aroused by the Reforma- 
tion in Europe had a deterring influence on the Renaissance 
spirit, so, too, the credal and the ritualistic disputes between the 
Jesuits and the Gregorian leaders resulted in the miscarriage of 
that semihumanistic spirit, replete with significance for the 
future of Europe and Armenia. As the response of the Catholic 
church to the Reformation was the Counterreformation, the 
reaction of the Armenian church to Romanism was also a 
countermovement. Its center was Etchmiadzin, Armenia’s na- 
tional shrine. But the ruling patriarch, Philip, did not absolute- 
ly reject Jesuitism. His appreciation of western learning is evi- 
denced by the fact that he appointed Paul Piromalli, the Latin 
missionary, to teach logic, rhetoric, and philosophy in the newly 
formed monastic school. The most energetic opposition, how- 
ever, came from the Amirdolou monastery—an institution 
which, by the seventeenth century, had become an important 
center of learning in Armenia and a depository of rare Armenian 
manuscripts.”° While Abbot Parsegh, the superior of this mon- 
astery, epitomized the spirit of the new learning and showed 
progressive tendencies, his stand against Romanism was un- 


19 In 1852 the Catholic patriarchate established in Zummare, Lebanon, was trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, where it obtained civil recognition and the privileges enjoyed 
by other patriarchs. “Thus the Armenian Catholics, a very small minority, were offi- 
cially separated from the Armenian church and organized themselves into a separate 
community” (Sarafian, p. 138). See also Malachia Ormanian, ‘Unionist tendencies of 
the Armenian church,” Armenia (New York), [X (1917), 231-32; Edouard Dulaurier, 
Histoire des dogmas, traditions et liturgie de l église arménienne orientale (Paris, 1858), p. 
134; Comte Van den Steen de Jehay, La situation légale des sujets ottomans non- 
musulmans (Brussels, 1907), pp. 43-178. 

20 Malachia Ormanian, History of the Armenian church (in Armenian; French tr. 
[Paris, 1910]), pp. 56-117. See also Kevork-Mesrop, History of the Armenian church 
(in Armenian; Constantinople, 1913), p. 277; Maximilian Streck, “Armenia,” Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam (Leyden, 1913), I, 435-49. 
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questioned. He distinguished himself in the realm of theology 
by writing the ablest dissertations in the defense of the Gregori- 
an church, as well as in the realms of secular subjects. The re- 
nowned John Golod, patriarch of Constantinople in 1715 and 
great exponent of the Gregorian Counterreformation, was one 
of his disciples.”! 

Patriarch Golod undertook to counteract the “heresy” of 
Jesuitism, not by active opposition, but by arming the Armeni- 
an clergy with the intellectual weapons of the Latins. His em- 
phasis on secular subjects—philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar 
—resulted in numerous translations from Greek and Roman 
authors by his disciples. Under the influence of Golod, Con- 
stantinople developed a literary consciousness; and until the 
outbreak of the Great War, the Golod collection of manuscripts 
and old Armenian printed materials was a clear evidence of the 
early literary achievements of his disciples. The Gregorian op- 
position to Romanism, however, true to the European pattern, 
resulted in the defining of their doctrine and the crystallizing of 
their theology. On the whole, the Jesuit labors in Armenia were 
beneficial to the Armenian, for they roused the Gregorian 
ecclesiastics from their complacency and furthered the inter- 
change between European culture and that of Armenia. 

A third factor which accounts for the Armenian renaissance- 
was the rediscovery of the Armenian classical literature and the 
creation of a vernacular by the Michitarist congregation at 
Venice in the eighteenth century.” This congregation had its 
beginning in a quiet Benedictine monastery on the island of 
Morea, then belonging to the republic of Venice (1712). 
Abbot Michitar (1€7€-1749), the founder of the order, was pro- 
foundly stirred by the work of the Armenian colonists in Europe 
and the educational renovations of the Jesuits in Armenia. He 
was educated in a Jesuit monastery, and during the heated days 
of the Armenian counterreformation he leaned decidedly to- 
ward the Jesuits. In vain did he labor to clarify the theological 
atmosphere by his youthful homilies from the pulpit of the 

21 Papken Gulesserian, Golod (in Armenian; Vienna, 1904), pp. 71-89. 


2 Zarphanalian, II, 171. See also Leist, Die Kongregation der Michitaristen (Leipzig, 
1886), pp. 81-112. 
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historic church of St. Gregory the Illuminator at Constantinople. 
Subsequently, because of his Romanistic sympathies, he and 
his devotees were driven from the capital city to Smyrna 
and thence to the Morea. Asa result of the war which broke out 
between Venice and Turkey in 1715, Abbot Michitar sought 
safer quarters for his order, and, moving to Venice, he re- 
established his monastery on the secluded island of St. Laz- 
arus.”*> Abbot Michitar’s dominant motive was “‘to bring the 
Armenian nation into contact with Europe, but without ex- 
tinguishing the national spirit; to love his nation and for that 
very reason to borrow from European science and enlightenment 
that which might not prove antithetical and injurious to the 
spirit of the nation.” To achieve this purpose and to promote 
education among the Armenians, he gave his attention to two 
things: apostleship and scholarly learning. “‘He did not wish to 
separate mind from soul, because he was guided by the constant 
thought that it was necessary to have two wings in order to fly 
and soar to greater heights.’’*4 

With singular success Abbot Michitar, “the Armenian Pe- 
trarch,” and his disciples began to collect classical manuscripts 
and bring to light the literary treasures of their ancient past. 
By 1730 the Michitarists had published the first grammar of 
classical Armenian, compiled an Armenian dictionary, and 
written a number of books on practical arts and sciences. 
Significantly enough, the Michitarists 
endeavored to encourage the development of the Armenian language, to in- 
terpret and clarify the Armenian history, and to publish historical documents; 
and by publishing the works of ancient Armenian authors, they tried to make 
them accessible to all and to make every one familiar with the antiquities and 
memories of the Armenian nation after subjecting them to the light of analysis 
and examination.” 


23 Haroutiun Aukerian, A brief account of the Michitarist society founded on the island 
of St. Lazaro (in Armenian; English tr. by A. Goode [Venice, 1835]), pp. 81-98; Leist, 
pp. 81-112; Victor Langlois, ‘“‘La congrégation mechitariste,”” Rerue de l’orient N.S., 
XIII (1861), 383-97. 

24 Father H. Parsék Sarkissian, Two centuries of literary activity of the Michitarist 
congregation (in Armenian; Venice, 1905), p. 121. On the educational aims of this order 
see Nourikhan, I, 411-30. 

5 Zarphanalian, II, 326. 
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Abbot Michitar was a century ahead of his compatriots in 
realizing the importance of a vernacular.” In order to achieve 
this end he began with the first book written in an Armenian 
dialect (published in Venice in 1€85), and by introducing further 
philological changes he endeavored to make the classical Arme- 
nian a more popular instrument for the prevailing literary 
revival. Abbot Michitar’s first vernacular grammar*’ and the 
subsequent publication of books in this new dialect laid 
the foundation of the nineteenth-century Armenian language. 
Moreover, the Armenian literature in this period was enriched 
by scholarly translations of the noted Greek, Roman, and 
European authors. An array of foreign masterpieces ranging 
from Homer to Virgil and from Dante to Shakespeare added 
momentum to the new learning. The Michitarists’ emphasis on 
their national history and language was significant, for thereby 
they planted the seeds of modern Armenian nationalism. The 
development of a vernacular among the Armenians at this 
strategic time bears a striking resemblance to that of the Euro- 
pean vernaculars. 

Thus with avowed religious, educational, and literary objec- 
tives like those of the medieval Benedictine order, the monas- 
tery of St. Lazare became the potent agency for the advance- 
ment of secular, as well as of religious, knowledge for over a 
century.”® 

The modernization of the Armenian language and the rise of 
the Armenian literati in the nineteenth century comprise the 


% Sarkissian, p. 121. 


27 Johan Joachim Schroeder published a grammar of the vernacular spoken by the 
Persian Armenians living in Amsterdam, Thesaurus linguae Armenicae (Amsterdam, 
1711). The Michitarists, however, based their new dialect on the Armenian spoken in 
Asia Minor. See also F. Kraelitz, “Sprachprobe eines armenisch-tartarischen Dialektes 
in Polen,” Wiener Zeitschrift, XX VI (1912), 307-24. 


28 Even today this monastery houses the largest number of the important publica- 
tions in Armenian, and its printing press is a most potent agency for Armenian culture. 
It was in this monastery that in 1836 there was issued a magnificent thesaurus of the 
Armenian language, with the Latin and Greek equivalents of each word, which ever 
since has remained a classic. See Zarphanalian, II, 11-78, Sarkissian, p. 121; Nouri- 
khan, pp. 44-159; Victor Langlois, ““La congrégation mechitariste,”’ Revue de l’orient, 
N.S., XIII (1861), 383-97; Leist, pp. 81-112; Aukerian, p. 117. 
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fourth factor of the Armenian renaissance. The reawakening of 
the colonies, the stirrings of the Jesuits, and the literary 
accomplishments of the Michitarist congregation in Venice 
reached their fruition in the Greater Armenian renaissance 
during the post-Napoleonic era. "In fact, the rise and activities 
of the Armenian literati in this period formed the intellectual 
bases of nineteenth-century Armenian nationalism and the sub- 
sequent rise of the “Armenian question” at the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878. ” 

Until the nineteenth century the Armenian literary works 
were written mainly in an ancient language, called grabar. In 
the preceding century the Michitarists at Venice had made con- 
siderable headway toward simplifying their classical language, 
compiling a vernacular grammar and increasing the momentum 
of national unity through the revival of the Armenian heritage. 
Despite these efforts, however, they failed to secure universal 
support for their new dialect. In the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century another Armenian philologist, Khatchatour 
Abovian (1804—46),” introduced radical changes in the grammat- 
ical construction of the cumbersome classical Armenian and 
modernized it.*° His first major literary work, Verk Havastani 
[Wounds of Armenia], written in this new dialect, had a revolu- 
tionary effect in learned circles. Before long journals and re- 
views adopted the new medium and began to pour out a flood 
of light on the ancient past of Armenia.*! Yet it was only after a 
bitter struggle that the new dialect won its way into popular 
use.. The coming of American missionaries at this particular 
time, and the achievements of American scholars like Dr. Elias 


29 Leist, “Abovian,” Litterarische Skizzen (Leipzig, 1886), I, 28-87. 

3° Actually his innovations were drawn mainly from the vernacular of his native 
town, Kauakerh. For further reference on the subject consult H. Adjarian, Classifica- 
tion des dialectes arméniennes (Paris, 1909); Karl Ferdinand Friedrich Lehmann-Haupt, 
“Vorschlige zur Sammlung der lebenden armenischen Dialekte,’”’ Verhandlungen des 
XIII internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses (Leyden, 1904), pp. 141-43; M. F. Bros- 
set, ““Variétés arméniennes,” Mélanges asiatiques (St. Petersburg), V (1868), 65-77. 

1 Julius Heinrich Petermann, “Uber einige neuere Erscheinungen der armenischen 
Litteratur,”” Deutsche morgenlandische Gesellschaft (Leipzig), XV (1861), 397-406; 
Bagrat Chalatianz, “Die armenische Litteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts,’ Neue Heidel- 
berger Jahrbucher, XIV (1905), 16-38. 
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Riggs, who translated the Bible into the new Armenian vernac- 
ular and wrote a grammar for modern Turkish-Armenian 
(1847), were further important aids in the final triumph of this 
idiom among the Armenians.** 

Between 1820 and 1860 an illustrious line of talented writers 
produced many literary works in such important centers as 
Tiflis, Erivan, and Etchmiadzin. The names of Proshian, Ag- 
hanian, Nazarian, and many others are landmarks of literary 
progress. Literature in their hands attained popularity and— 
what is more significant—became distinctly nationalistic. By 
1860 a veritable literary revival swept over the Armenians both 
in Russia and in Turkey.2*“ In increasing numbers writers in all 
branches of literature—poetry, novels, drama, satire—produced 
a number of valuable works, not only to justify the universal use 
of the new medium of expression but also to add momentum to 
reviving nationalism. They pictured in colorful words the dig- 
nity of their ancestral past and the servility of their present 
state. Writers delved into the vast field of folk lore and revived 
ancient melodies and traditions.*4 

Such graphic and idealistic portraiture of the nation resulted 
in immediate agitation for governmental reform. Skilful publi- 
cations effectively showed the Armenians how other subject mi- 
norities were staging successful uprisings for independence. 
The Armenian leaders, especially those in Constantinople, 
hastened to direct this movement and demand relief. Because 
they realized that the proper action would be to set up a 
systematic educational program, they speedily founded four 

% E. Pfeiffer, “Die Anfiinge der protestantischen Kirche in Armenien, 1813-50,” 
Der christliche Orient (Berlin), IV (1897), 26-42, 78-85, 120-33; Julius Richter, A his- 


tory of the protestant missions in the Near East (New York, 1910), pp. 104-80; Eli Smith 
and H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary researches in Armenia (London, 1834), pp. 10-89. 

33. V. Papazian, A history of Armenian literature (in Armenian; 2 vols.; Constanti- 
nople, 1910); A. Babakhanian (pen name “Leo’’), History of literature in Russia (in 
Armenian; Venice, 1904) pp. 30-110; Zarphanalian, II, 11-178. 

34 Minas Tcheraz, Légendes et traditions arméniennes (Paris, 1912), p. 39; Julius 
Negelein, “Der armenische Volksglaube,” Braunschweig Globus (Brunswick, Germany), 
LXXXVIII (1900), 288-93; Henry Carrington Bolton, Armenian folklore (Boston, 
1896), pp. 293-96; Edouard Haigiizn, ‘““Légendes et superstitions de l Arménie,” Rerue 
des traditions populaires (Paris), X (1895), 296-97. 
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cultural associations, which organized elementary schools every- 
where throughout the country.” As a result of this literary and 
educational movement, the Armenian leaders obtained from the 
Turkish government the abortive national constitution of 1863. 
Such an intellectual awakening among the Armenians, inter- 
spersed as they were throughout Turkey and forming one of its 
most important cultural and commercial elements, had a singu- 
lar political effect everywhere on the Young Turks, who were 
to lead their country into the revolution of 1908. 

Partly as the result of post-Napoleonic liberal ideas, but 
mainly because of the revival of nationalistic literature, radical 
changes were effected in the internal administration of the 
Armenians in Turkey. Since the creation of the Armenian mil- 
let (community) in 1461, the religious, the educational, and the 
social aspects of their national life had been left in the control of 
the Armenian patriarch of Constantinople.** The Turkish 
government paid little attention, if any, to their internal affairs 
except to collect taxes and preserve order. But the beginning of 
the nineteenth century witnessed a gradual change of the atti- 
tudes of both peoples. Turkey’s hostility to the revolutionary 
movement in the Balkans, and the disintegrating effect of the 
Armenian nationalistic literature, terminated three centuries of 
comparatively cordial Turko-Armenian relations.*’ 

3% Sarafian, pp. 193-234; Paul V. Hovnaniantz, The method of national education (in 
Armenian; Vienna, 1862), pp. 5-87; M. Ormanian (ed.), Official reports of Armenian 


schools in Turkey (Constantinople, 1901-2); Frederic Macler, ‘““The beginnings of the 
Armenian movement,” New Armenia (New York), VIII (1916), 375-76. 

% After the capture of Constantinople, Mohammed II organized his non-Moslem 
subjects in separate communities (millets) under their ecclesiastical chiefs. Under this 
system Father Hovakim, archbishop of Brussa, was brought to the capital city in 1461 
by the Sultan and made the Armenian patriarch of Constantinople, and thereby be- 
came not only the ecclesiastical but also the political leader of the Armenian nation 
(ermani milleti). This arrangement continued until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; see H. J. Sarkiss, “The legal status of the Armenians and Greeks under the Otto- 
man Turks, 1250-1566" (Master's dissertation, University of Illinois, 1931). See also 
Steen de Jehay, La situation légale des sujets ottomans non-musulmans, pp. 10-175. 


37 “From the fourteenth century until 1860 the Armenians had gotten along with 
their Moslem neighbors, and those who emigrated from Russia found refuge in Turkey. 
In the course of her history Armenia had been ruled by Romans, Seleucids, Persians, 
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Meanwhile the Armenian literati battled against the in- 
trenched forces of the Armenian amira (feudatory lords) in an 
effort to democratize their institutions. These feudal lords were 
dominant in the first half of the nineteenth century. They were 
aristocrats, and many of them served as high functionaries in 
the employ of the Sublime Porte. The chief of these amira con- 
trolled the election of the patriarch, who, in turn, received the 
complete obedience of his people to his pontifical will. But the 
newly formed artisan class (esnaf), under the impulsion of 
the literati, led a movement to challenge the old regime. The 
bitter struggle which ensued resulted in the victory of the 
people. As a result these progressive leaders put the manage- 
ment of Armenian affairs into the hands of two councils of a more 
democratic complexion—religious and the other secular—but 
the lack of a definite division of labor soon created a widening 
gulf between them. The powerful amira dominated the religious 
council and were reactionary, while the esnaf supported the 
secular council and demanded progressive measures. Hence- 
forth the two councils came to be known as khavarial (con- 
servative) and lousavorial (liberal), respectively. The old ques- 
tion of authority revived and became the paramount issue. At 
this critical juncture, near the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Armenian literati threw their weight on the side of the liberals 
and tipped the balance in favor of the bourgeoisie. With the re- 
sultant triumph of the “people’s cause,” advocates of change 
and progressivism succeeded in vesting the direction of their 
national affairs in two representative bodies responsible to the 
popular electorate. The Sublime Porte, in 1847, legalized this 
arrangement by an imperial decree (irade), and for the first time 
the Armenians in Turkey were allowed to govern themselves 
through laws made by their own chosen lawmakers. 

In 1863, the law of 1847 gave way to a more comprehensive 
and adequate national constitution.** These reforms are a sig- 


and Arabs. They enjoyed more tranquillity under Turkey than under former rulers’’ 
(Gaston Gaillard, Les Turcs et ! Europe (London, 1921], p. 266). 

38 This constitution was first written in 1857 and was officially proclaimed by the 
Armenian patriarch at Kum Kapu—a place of historical importance for the Armenians 
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nificant example of how vital a part is played by nationalistic 
literature. In a wider sense the bourgeois victory over the Ar- 
menian aristocracy was a parallel to Europe’s revolutionary 
reply to the reactionary era of Metternich. It is remarkable 
that, throughout this period of political convulsion and at- 
tempted dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the Sublime 
Porte should have tolerated such democratic progress among 
her minorities. The three imperial decrees of the Sultan—the 
hatti-sherif of Gulhane of 1839, the imperial firman of 1845, and 
the hatti-humayun of 1856—are concrete evidences that democ- 
racy was making inroads into Turkey itself. It was in keeping 
with the spirit of the Turkish reform party, moreover, that the 
Armenian progressives were able to achieve their aims. Their 
triumph in wresting the management of their national affairs 
from the hands of the aristocracy was the first step prior to their 
co-operation with the Young Turks in an effort to induce or 
coerce the decadent central government to put its “paper re- 
forms’’ into practice.*® 
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in Turkey, in that it was here that the Armenians first settled in Constantinople 
after its capture by the Turks. On demand of the Turkish government the document 
underwent a revision, and was finally proclaimed by an imperial irade in 1863. Until 
1916 this instrument remained the fundamental law of the Armenian millet in Turkey; 
see M. E. Prud’homme, “Constitution nationale des arméniennes,” Revue de l’orient, 
N.S., XIV (1862), 1-18, 89-107. For the text of this constitution see C. Rolin-Jac- 
quemyns, Armenia, Armenians and the treaties (London, 1891). See also A. Schopff, 
Les réformes et la protection des Chrétiens en Turquie, 1673-1914 (Paris, 1904) pp. 17- 
190; A. Vandal, Les Arméniens et les réformes de la Turquie (Paris, 1897). 

39 “When Turkey entered upon a course of civilization and progress, the first Chris- 
tians to enjoy the benefits of the new regime of equality were the Armenians. .... 
Among those who worked in later years with Midhat Pasha at the enlightenment and 
working of the Ottoman constitution a large number were Armenian dignitaries”’ 
(Ismail Kemal Bey, tr. by Sommerville Story, Memoirs [London, 1920], pp. 254-55). 
See also Ali Haydar Midhat Bey, The life of Midhat Pasha (London, 1903), p. 78; E. 
Engelhardt (ed.), La Turquie et le tanzimat (2 vols.; Paris, 1882-84), II, 84-170; M. 
Moukhtar Pasha, La Turquie, ’ Allemagne et Europe (Paris, 1924), pp. 70-83. 














THE DELEGATION DES GAUCHES: A SUCCESS- 
FUL ATTEMPT AT MANAGING A 
PARLIAMENTARY COALITION 


R. A. WINNACKER 


I 


NTIL 1899, the crucial year of the Dreyfus affair, the 
political history of the Third French Republic had 
been one of chronic instability. Ministries had followed 

each other in rapid succession. Attacks upon the republic had 
failed by the narrowest of margins. One financial scandal had 
followed another. No wonder, therefore, that French, as well as 
foreign, observers feared that the republican form of govern- 
ment was not destined to solve the political difficulties of 
France.! Their fears, however, were unwarranted. In the dec- 
ade following the year 1899 only five ministries held office in 
France, three of which resigned without having lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature. No great financial scandals were dis- 
covered involving the representatives of the nation. The at- 
tacks against the republic dwindled to harmless verbal battles. 
This astonishing change in the political life of France was 
brought about by the Bloc des Gauches, which was formed to 
defend the republic during the Dreyfus affair. The Délégation 
des Gauches, the steering committee of this coalition, gave co- 
herence and stability to the Bloc, which otherwise might have 
disintegrated as rapidly as most political combinations in 
France. 

The Bloc differed from the republican coalitions of 1873, 
1877, and 1889, which had also been founded to defend the 
republic against the attacks of the opposition, in that it was 
not merely a temporary coalition but one which prolonged its 

1 J. E. C. Bodley, France (2d ed.; New York, 1899), I, 31; A. L. Lowell, Governments 
and parties in continental Europe (Boston, 1896), I, 137-45; G. Deschamps, Le malaise 
de la démocratie (Paris, 1899); P. Laffitte, Le suffrage universel et le régime parlementaire 


(Paris, 1888). 
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existence successfully for seven years from 1899 to 1905. The 
reasons for this unprecedented occurrence in French politics 
can be found in the antecedents, the program, and the organiza- 
tion of the Bloc. The antecedents of the Bloc go back to the 
electoral campaign of 1893. At that time a loose combination 
of Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and Revisionist-Socialists was 
formed, believing in the ideals of progress and equality, hostile 
to organized religion, and claiming to be the true heirs of the 
French Revolution. During the five years from 1893 to 1898 
these three groups were drawn more closely together through 
their common opposition to the conservative republicans, who 
championed the cause of stability, religion, and the family. 
Moreover, by constantly denouncing the co-operation between 
the monarchists and the republican majority, they were able 
to win over to their side more and more members of the left 
wing of the conservative republican, or Progressive party. 
Finally the Dreyfus affair changed this coalition from a mi- 
nority to a majority. On June 26, 1899, about eighty Progres- 
sives decided with Waldeck-Rousseau that the republic was 
sufficiently endangered to make them forget temporarily their 
antipathy to the Radicals and Socialists, and joined with the 
latter to support a government of republican defense. Thus the 
Bloc was not solely an emergency coalition but represented a 
political movement which the Dreyfus affair had not created 
but had merely reinforced.’ 

The program of the Bloc was the work of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
a former member of the Progressive group. Not satisfied with 
merely re-establishing order in France, the prime minister de- 
cided that the periodic assaults against the republic could be 
stopped only if the political and social factions in the army, 
the civil service, and the church, which had participated in the 

? For an analysis of these political changes see R. A. Winnacker, ‘“The influence of 
the Dreyfus affair on the political development of France,” Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXI (1935), 465-78. In order to simplify the 
rather complicated nomenclature of French political groups, the members of the left 
wing of the Progressive group will henceforth be referred to as the ““Moderates.”” Simi- 
larly, the Socialists belonging to the majority will no longer be called “Revisionist- 
Socialists” but merely “‘Socialists,”’ since the Revolutionary Socialists do not enter into 
this account. 
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attacks of 1877, 1889, and 1899, were rendered harmless by 
legislative action. The necessity of such a policy might have 
been debatable; nevertheless, the program of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau proposing to republicanize the army, to change the pro- 
cedure in military courts, to develop a new method for the 
recruitment of civil servants, and, above all, to destroy the 
educational and political influence of the Catholic clergy, was 
approved by the chamber of deputies on November 14, 1899. 
Through this vote the allies of the Dreyfus affair pledged them- 
selves to co-operate not only for the enactment of a policy of 
republican defense but also for the realization of a program of 
republican attack. None of the earlier crisis governments had 
been able to develop a policy looking toward the future. 

The internal organization of the Bloc took place in 1902. 
During the preceding three years the four groups of the left— 
the Moderates, Radicals, Radical-Socialists, and Socialists-— 
had shown a spirit of discipline which was the natural result of 
the recent peril of the republic, the violent attacks of the oppo- 
sition, and the leadership of Waldeck-Rousseau. By 1902, how- 
ever, the situation had changed. Though the elections of the 
same year had increased the strength of the Bloc only slightly, 
it was obvious to every impartial observer that the immediate 
danger to republican institutions had passed. Partly on this 
account, partly because of ill health, Waldeck-Rousseau re- 
tired from office in June, 1902. Under ordinary circumstances 
the return of normal political conditions and the resignation 
of the prime minister would have led to the breakup of the gov- 
ernmental majority. That this event did not occur was due 
to the formation of the Délégation des Gauches. 

The unexpected decision of Waldeck-Rousseau to retire in 
June, 1902, without meeting the new legislature forced the par- 
tisans of the Bloc to resort to a steering committee in order to 
preserve the unity of the groups of the left. The Radicals and 
Socialists had counted on a debate in the chamber of deputies 
to clarify the results of the recent election, and on Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s personal prestige to rally some of the undecided 
newcomers to the governmental majority. These plans of assur- 
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ing the continuity of the Bloc were shattered by the sudden 
resignation of the prime minister.* It seemed as if the anticleri- 
cal hopes of the extreme left were doomed, unless the president 
of the republic, Loubet, a former Progressive, noted for his 
rather conservative tendencies, could be forced to appoint a 
Radical to succeed Waldeck-Rousseau. The only opportunity 
of the Radicals to influence Loubet’s choice of the new prime 
minister was offered by the election for the presidency of the 
chamber of deputies. Since this office was occupied by a Pro- 
gressive during the preceding legislature, the success of a Radi- 
cal candidate could leave no doubt in Loubet’s mind as to the 
political orientation of the new chamber. 

On account of the importance of this election, the radical 
newspapers suggested the creation of a steering committee, the 
Délégation des Gauches.‘ The Radicals, the Radical-Socialists, 
and the Socialists, as was expected, showed no hesitation about 
accepting this suggestion, and nominated their representatives 
to the delegation three days before the opening of the new legis- 
lature. The success of the Bloc, however, was insured only when 
the Moderates did the same, thereby indicating clearly that the 
followers of Waldeck-Rousseau desired to co-operate with the 
more radical groups even after the resignation of their leader. 
Encouraged by this favorable outcome, the delegation decided 
to demonstrate the strength of the majority by claiming not 
only the presidency of the chamber but also the two vice-presi- 
dential seats.’ These tactics proved entirely successful, as all 

3 Clemenceau, with his usual verve, called Waldeck-Rousseau’s sudden retirement a 
“little coup d’état’’ (Dépéche de Toulouse, June 1, 1902). 


4 Lanterne, May 22, 23, 1902. A similar organization had functioned temporarily 
during the preceding legislature but had not played an important role. It had been 
called into existence in November, 1900, through the initiative of the Radicals for the 
purpose of consulting with the government concerning the rapid discussion of the 
Associations bill (Temps, Nov. 30, Dec. 5, 11, 1900). But the failure of the government 
to co-operate with it whole-heartedly caused the early disappearance of this first Déléga- 
tion des Gauches. 


5 Temps, May 30, June 1, 2, 1902. The victory of the Bloc candidates, however, was 
hardly a foregone conclusion, as was shown by the fact that the delegation did not dare 
to nominate Henri Brisson, the traditional candidate of the left for the presidency of 
the chamber, but selected, instead, the more popular L4on Bourgeois. 
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the candidates of the delegation were elected. There could be 
no question as to the political desires of the new legislature after 
this victory, and Waldeck-Rousseau was succeeded by the sena- 
tor Combes, a member of the Radical party. 

Contrary to normal expectations, the delegation did not 
consider its task ended after these successes. It continued to 
function even after the formation of the Combes ministry. It 
settled the wording of the motion of confidence in the new 
cabinet. It appointed a subcommittee to revise the rules of the 
chamber. But most of its time during the month of June had 
to be spent in efforts to overcome the rising tide of dissension 
within the Bloc itself. It had soon become apparent that the 
deputies were unwilling to follow Combes as docilely as they 
had followed Waldeck-Rousseau. Radicals objected to Combes’s 
moderate and vague program’ and also to the new minister of 
finance, Rouvier, who was known to be opposed to the enact- 
ment of an income tax and all expensive social reforms. At the 
same time the Moderates were hardly more satisfied. They 
feared the influence of the Radical-Socialist Pelletan in the min- 
istry of the navy and the possible surrender of the government 
to the demands of the Radicals for a separation of state and 
church. In fact, the disintegration of the Bloc seemed to im- 
pend only a few weeks after the resignation of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau.’ 

Under these circumstances Combes decided upon a momen- 
tous step. On July 2, 1902, he asked the delegation for an in- 
terview. At this meeting Combes and the deputies agreed upon 
a program which satisfied both of the discontented wings of the 
Bloc. A firm application of Waldeck-Rousseau’s Associations 
law, aimed mainly against the religious congregations, was to be 
the principal task of the government. Other bills were to be 
discussed simultaneously, but only after an agreement had been 

6 Since the new cabinet had to depend upon the votes of the Moderates for its ma- 
jority, its program promised only the firm application of the Associations law against 
the religious orders, while all the other demands of the Radical party were merely “to 
be studied.” 


7 Temps, June 16, 18, 1902; Journal des Débats, June 16, 18, 20, 1902; Aurore, June 
22, 1902. 
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reached between the ministry and the various groups of the 
majority as to their advisability. Thus the Moderates were as- 
sured that Combes would not force them to accept such radical 
measures as the separation of state and church or a state monop- 
oly of education, while the Radicals were promised a thoroughly 
anticlerical policy for the present and at the same time could 
hope to realize other points of their platform in the future. This 
wise compromise was sealed by a verbal agreement between the 
government and its majority, binding both parties to co-operate 
faithfully until the proposed program was realized or until one 
of the groups of the Bloc should desire to be released from its 
obligations.*® 

This verbal contract was the novel and practical contribution 
of Combes to the political life of France. According to its terms, 
the prime minister was to devote all his energies to the achieve- 
ment of the common program, unhampered by the daily work 
of gathering a majority in the chamber or of keeping his sup- 
porters from fighting among themselves. This routine task was 
to be left to the delegation, which, in return for its services, 
was promised the execution of the program and a close associa- 
tion with the political actions of the government. No new issue 
could be added to the program unless it had the approval of 
both the ministry and the delegation. Thus, the latter had be- 
come the intermediary between the executive and the legisla- 
tive powers, or, as Combes called it, “‘the essential cog in the 
political machinery of France.” 


II 

The Délégation des Gauches, which, through the initiative 
of the prime minister, was to play such an important role in the 
chamber of deputies, had, in the beginning, neither experience 
nor method for the work which it was to perform. The success- 
ful exercise of its new functions, however, demanded the de- 
velopment of a system governing the relations between the 
delegation and the government, as well as between the dele- 
gation and the various groups of the majority. This system was 


8 Temps, July 4, 1902; Petite République, July 4, 1902; Dépéche de Toulouse, July 4, 
5, 1902; speeches of Combes at Tréguier and Clermont-Ferrand (E. Combes, Une cam- 
pagne laique (Paris, 1904], pp. 364, 385). 
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not established at once but was developed slowly, step by step. 
Considering its haphazard evolution, it was a most happy crea- 
tion. Every contingency was provided for; but still the dele- 
gation did not exercise a tyrannical authority over the majority, 
an authority which would not have been tolerated for long by 
the individualistic French deputies. 

Originally the delegation was composed of twenty-six depu- 
ties: seven Moderates, eight Radicals, six Radical-Socialists, 
and five Socialists, which meant that every delegate represented 
about ten deputies. In the Socialist group the delegates soon 
became permanent, while slight changes took place constantly 
in the delegations of the other groups, depending upon the 
numerical strength as well as upon the political tendency of 
the group concerned. 

To keep order in their meetings, the delegates chose the Radi- 
cal Sarrien as their presiding officer. There were no other offi- 
cers. The president had the power to call a meeting of the dele- 
gation whenever he saw fit. Though a meeting could also be 
called by the prime minister or by the president of any one of 
the groups of the left, still Sarrien’s power of convocation, com- 
bined with the usual influence of a presiding officer, made the 
position of president of the Délégation des Gauches one of the 
most influential in the French parliament. The president could 
“forget” to notify one of the groups of a session of the delega- 
tion; he could fail to call a meeting before a critical debate; 
had he been a clever politician, he would have been able to 
control the trend of the debates within the delegation.° 

Thus organized, the delegation did not meet every day, but 
only at the re-entry of the chamber after the vacations or when 
the political situation seemed to demand it.’° At the beginning 


® Sarrien, however, seems to have been more interested in not committing himself 
on delicate political questions than in leading the delegation. “Le réle de Sarrien se 
bornait a faire connaitre les pensées et les volontés (des délégués). ... Son opinion 
était faite des que le vote était rendu’’ (E. Combes, ““Mémoires inédits” [MS], p. 209). 

10 FE. Dimnet, France herself again (London, 1914), p. 115, quoted also by E. M. Sait, 
Government and politics of France (New York, 1926), p. 297, talks about a daily meeting 
of the delegation. In consideration of the resolution passed by the delegation in Novem- 
ber, 1903, when it was decided to meet before every important debate (Temps, Nov. 
4, 1903), Dimnet’s statement is an obvious exaggeration. 
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of the legislative session in January the delegates agreed upon 
a list of candidates for the bureau of the chamber, and fixed at 
this time, as well as after the spring and summer vacations, the 
order in which the interpellations and the work of the session 
were to be discussed. These important decisions were reached, 
of course, only after consultation with the prime minister. Thus 
the delegation guarded the ministry against any surprise attacks 
by the opposition and against any desertions in the ranks of the 
Bloc. By always emphasizing the general policy of the govern- 
ment, the delegation reminded the majority of the common goal 
of the groups of the left. 

The main job of the delegation, however, consisted in finding 
a formula acceptable to all the groups of the left for every im- 
portant political question discussed in the chamber. Usually the 
delegates received their general instructions from their respec- 
tive groups before the delegation met, though the delegates 
often decided questions of minor importance on their own re- 
sponsibility. The mandates given by the groups were usually 
very broad, leaving much leeway for compromise on details. 
Within the delegation each group stated its point of view, 
whereupon the search for a common denominator began." 
Since unanimity of approval was required, the fact that each 
group voted as a whole did not give the larger groups an unfair 
advantage. 

When a resolution was agreed upon, it was submitted for 
approval to the prime minister and the various groups of the 
majority. The former always approved the resolution, since his 
point of view had been solicited either before or during the 
session of the delegation. The groups of the majority possessed 
complete liberty to refuse or to accept the formula proposed 
by the delegation. Generally a majority was formed within each 
group to support the work of the delegation, though there were 
exceptions to this rule from time to time. When this occurred, 
a new meeting of the delegation had to be called; or, if time 
were short, the presidents of the four groups were empowered 
to work out a new text. On an issue unrelated to the general 


1 For a description of a session of the delegation see the pamphlet of J. L. Breton, 
Le socialisme républicain et démocratique (Paris, 1908), p. 22. 
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policy of the Bloc, a dissenting group was permitted to present 
its own point of view as an appendix to the motion of confidence 
proposed by the delegation, or was even allowed to vote against 
the ministry when some support from the opposition ranks 
seemed probable.’ Contrary to the expectations of the opposi- 
tion, such a rift in the solidarity of the Bloc did not prevent it 
from reappearing as closely knit as ever on the next crucial 
occasion. 

Considering the traditional lack of discipline in the French 
chamber of deputies, the resolutions of the delegation were 
voted by the deputies of the left with a surprising docility. 
Since every member of a group was usually free to vote as he 
chose, without being forced to leave his group for disagreeing 
with it,'® the submissiveness of the members of the majority 
indicated an esprit de corps rarely equaled in France. Most of 
the actual desertions took place in the Moderate ranks, which 
counted many recently converted Progressives among its mem- 
bers. None of these deserters was excluded from the group. 
In the groups of the extreme left, however, a constant disagree- 
ment with the majority of the members was not tolerated in- 
definitely, as was shown in January, 1904, when the Radical- 
Socialist group split into a Combes and an anti-Combes fac- 
tion.!* 

Through its organization, its method of work, and its con- 
nection with the government, the delegation may be said to 
have left nothing to chance.’ Under its influence the various 

2 This situation occurred annually at the vote of the budget, when the Socialists 
and some Radicals opposed the credits for the embassy at the Vatican, the Catholic 
missions, and the budget of religious cults. 

18 Jn February, 1905, Briand proposed to make the decisions of the delegation bind- 
ing on all the members of the represented groups. The individualistically minded depu- 


ties of the Moderate group refused, however, to approve this change (Temps, Feb. 11, 
1905). 

14 Thid., Jan. 14-19, 1904. 

‘6 This was the proud boast of Combes (E. Combes, Une deuxiéme campagne laique 
iParis, 1905], p. 73). The efficiency of the delegation’s organization and its general suc- 
cess in dealing with the parliamentary situation led to a great deal of criticism by the 
opponents of the ministry. For an analysis of this criticism see R. A. Winnacker, “The 
‘Délégation des Gauches’ and its critics,”’ in A. E. R. Boak (ed.), Historical essays (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1937), pp. 75-96. 
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groups of the Bloc dropped their individual recriminations as 
much as possible for the sake of the common program. Its sup- 
port enabled the government to enact the most anticlerical pol- 
icy that any government of the Third Republic had dared to 
advocate. Largely because of its help, the surprise attacks of 
the opposition were successfully warded off. In fact, the dele- 
gation represented the best method as yet developed on the 
continent for managing a heterogeneous majority. 


III 

The current impression of the political situation under 
Combes is that, after an electoral victory in 1902, the prime 
minister worked with a large and solid majority. This impres- 
sion, however, is erroneous. Though occasionally the govern- 
ment received more than three hundred votes in a chamber 
containing five hundred and ninety deputies, these unusually 
large majorities were due to the fair-weather votes of some depu- 
ties of the center, who quickly deserted the Bloc on the first 
critical occasion. Moreover, within the Bloc itself all was not 
harmony and good will. From time to time the four groups of 
the left endangered the life and the policies of the cabinet by 
their unwillingness to co-operate either among themselves or 
with the government. Only by taking this basic situation into 
consideration can the achievements of the Délégation des 
Gauches be truly appreciated. 

After the meeting between Combes and the delegation on 
July 2, 1902, a new spirit of unity, friendliness, and confidence 
prevailed within the ranks of the majority. The attacks of the 
opposition against the religious policy of the prime minister 
were met successfully through the enthusiastic approval of 
practically all the deputies of the left of the motion of confidence 
“in the past and future actions of the government,” presented 
by the delegation."* During the extraordinary session of 1902 
the delegation continued to prove itself an extremely useful 
organization. Not only did it approve a motion of confidence 
even before the chamber met, thereby rendering void whatever 
persuasiveness or truth the arguments of the opposition might 


6 Temps, Oct. 15, 1902. 
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have possessed, but it was also able to fill the commissions of 
the chamber with a large majority of deputies of the left by 
goading the opposition into abstention during the vote through 
an inequitable division of the available seats.'’ More impor- 
tant, however, was the service which the delegation rendered in 
the discussion of the general strike of the coal-miners. Strike 
questions were especially dangerous to the Bloc, since the Social- 
ists were faced by the troublesome dilemma of supporting a 
ministry which was duty bound to preserve the public peace 
during labor troubles, while the sympathies of the followers of 
Marx and their electoral interests were on the side of the 
strikers. This predicament had forced the Socialist deputies in 
June, 1900, to vote for a motion of confidence which included a 
condemnation of the socialistic doctrines in order to prevent the 
overthrow of the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet.!® With the dele- 
gation as a steering committee such a critical situation did not 
arise. The delegates of the various groups of the Bloc co-oper- 
ated in preparing a motion of confidence satisfactory to all the 
heterogeneous elements of the majority. The approval of the 
Moderates was obtained by admonishing the government to 
maintain the right to work, while the Socialists were promised 
an early consideration of some social laws concerning the min- 
ers. Though the demand of the Socialists for the evacuation 
of the strike region by the army was not approved by the dele- 
gation, the collectivist group was given permission to propose 
it as an amendment to the accepted motion of confidence. By 
this ingenious maneuver the Socialists kept the respect of their 
electorate and the government was not embarrassed, since the 
amendment was bound to be rejected with the help of the votes 
of the opposition deputies.” 

'' The opposition refused to participate in the election of members to the important 
congregation commission because the delegation had allotted 25 of the 33 places to the 
Bloc, when the rules of proportionality demanded at least a 20 to 13 division. In the 
elections to the great commissions of the chamber, which took place in the bureauz, the 


Bloc showed its coherence by permitting members of the opposition to occupy only 50 
of the 528 available places. 


18 Temps, June 17, 24, 1900. The debate concerned the strike at Chalon-sur-Saéne, 
where three strikers had been killed in a fight with government troops. 


19 Tbid., Oct. 24, 1902. The evacuation amendment was rejected by a vote of 488 to 55. 
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During the year 1903 the Délégation des Gauches was at the 
height of its influence. Crisis after crisis occurred within the 
ranks of the Bloc, and on all occasions the delegation appeared 
as the supreme conciliator, preventing the overthrow of the 
ministry and the disruption of the majority. The first serious 
difficulty was created by Combes himself, who inadvertently 
denounced the materialistic beliefs cherished by most of his 
supporters as insufficient to guide humanity through life. By 
this careless remark, dropped during the discussion of the 
budget of religious cults, the prime minister destroyed the confi- 
dence of the Radicals in the sincerity of his anticlerical senti- 
ments. At the same time Waldeck-Rousseau made known his 
disapproval of the wholesale slaughter of the unauthorized 
monasteries and nunneries planned by Combes and the con- 
gregations commission of the chamber, and thereby influenced 
the group of the Moderates to protest against the proposed 
procedure. Thus, while the Radicals were denouncing the 
deistically inclined Combes as a renegade, the Moderates were 
opposing the ministry’s program as too radical. It seemed that 
the opposition was right, indeed, in predicting the approaching 
disintegration of the government’s majority.” 

At this crucial moment the delegation entered the fray and 
soon added to its long record one more proof of its extreme use- 
fulness. Wisely, it did not try to solve immediately all the prob- 
lems with which it was confronted, but first re-established the 
fundamental principle of union among the groups of the left by 
deciding to “‘apply the law on the religious orders in a thor- 
oughly anticlerical spirit.””! After this resolution the delegates 
consulted their respective groups concerning the method to be 
employed in dealing with the authorization requests of the 
religious orders. The next day the delegation cleared the ground 
for a compromise by discarding both Waldeck-Rousseau’s sug- 
gestion that each of the requests be considered separately and 
the government’s plan to refuse all requests in one vote. As a 
solution to the deadlock it proposed three separate discussions 


20 Thid., Feb. 2, 4, 1903; Journal des Débats, Feb. 5, 1903. 
21 Petite République, Feb. 5, 1903. 
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for the teaching, preaching, and commercial orders.” This new 
procedure was approved not only by the groups of the left but 
also by the government and the congregations commission of 
the chamber. At the same time, Combes was prevailed upon 
to explain his recent indictment of the materialistic philosophy 
to the satisfaction of the Radicals.** Thus the unity of the Bloc 
was preserved. A month later all the fifty-four requests for the 
authorization of monastic orders were refused by the chamber 
without a serious rift within the government’s majority, and 
in June eighty-one nunneries shared the same fate. 

Another incident illustrating the value of the delegation oc- 
curred in June, 1903, when Combes suddenly decided that he 
needed a law to stop the fake secularizations among the monks 
and nuns of the dissolved religious orders. To halt these prac- 
tices the prime minister proposed a bill which forbade the 
former monks to teach for three years in the same or in a neigh- 
boring commune occupied by the dissolved monastery. But 
even the congregation commission, though it was composed 
entirely of members of the groups of the left, refused to report 
this bill to the chamber. In the opinion of many deputies such 
a measure would interfere seriously with the freedom of indi- 
viduals and the liberty of teaching. Combes, however, was not 
to be defeated as easily as this. He called a meeting of the dele- 
gation and explained his reasons for wanting this specific law. 
The next day the delegation announced that the opposition of 
a few deputies of the congregations commission was contrary 
to the almost unanimous opinion of the groups of the Bloc and 
asked the commission to reconsider the bill.24 This was duly 
done, and four days later the measure was voted by the cham- 
ber.” 

2 Petit Temps, Feb. 6, 7, 1903. 

23Qn February 4, Combes flatly contradicted his former remarks by exclaiming: 


“T have never said that the ethical doctrines of freethinkers needed the help of a dogma 


and did not suffice by themselves.”’ 

24 Temps, June 17, 18, 1903. 

% This victory, however, turned out to be rather ephemeral, for Combes did not 
present the bill to the senate, since both Waldeck-Rousseau and Clemenceau had an- 
nounced their opposition to the measure. The delegation, though, was able to postpone 
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Besides these rather spectacular interferences in the usual 
parliamentary processes, the delegation rendered many other 
services to the government and the majority during the year 
1903. A serious crisis arose within the ranks of the majority at 
the end of May, when the Moderates were aroused by the pil- 
laging of some Catholic churches by anticlerical mobs and when 
the Radicals, at the same time, accused the ministry of show- 
ing too much favoritism to the Socialists. Because of these dis- 
sensions, the government was forced to face the chamber with- 
out a resolution of confidence prepared by the delegation.” 
Combes, however, weathered the parliamentary storm, and 
shortly afterward the delegation re-established the unity of the 
Bloc by working out a program agreeable to all the groups of 
the left.?” Similar dissensions arose at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. At this time the Moderates in the chamber and the senate, 
as well as Combes’s minister of education, Chaumié, opposed 
the efforts of the Radicals to destroy the entire educational 
system of the regular clergy, while the left wing of the majority 
became suspicious of the prime minister himself because he did 
not force their opinions upon the Moderates. To solve this crisis 
the delegation attempted to extend its organization to the sen- 
ate by suggesting a common meeting of delegates from the 
majority groups of both houses. This plan, however, was ruined 
by the refusal of the Moderates of the senate to accept the in- 
vitation.?* Confronted with this rebuff, the delegation decided 
to set a good example for the groups of the senate by straight- 
ening out its own internal difficulties. It worked out a program 
which satisfied both Moderates and Socialists, and approved a 
resolution which called for a meeting of the delegation before 
every important political debate.?? Thus the unity of the Bloc 


all interpellations of deputies who wanted to know why a bill indispensable one day 
was of but little importance the next. 

26 On this occasion the delegation had prepared a resolution, which the Moderates, 
however, had refused to accept. The failure to call another meeting of the delegation 
was attributed by some to the enemies of Combes in the Radical party (Lanterne, May 
26, 1903). 

27 Petit Temps, May 30, 31, 1903; Petite république, June 1, 1903. 

28 Temps, Oct. 30, Nov. 5, 1903. 29 Thid., Nov. 4, 1903. 
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was preserved in the chamber, while Combes’s clever tactics 
won over a majority of the Moderates in the senate to support 
a program aiming to destroy the educational influence of the 
secular, as well as the regular, clergy.*° 

Among the minor services rendered by the delegation, the 
election of Jaurés to the vice-presidency of the chamber should 
also be noted. By establishing a system of rotation among the 
groups of the left for these honorary offices, the delegation had 
hoped to avoid the growth of dissensions. Nevertheless, the 
election of a militant Socialist and internationalist to an office 
recently vacated by a Radical demanded an unusual spirit of 
discipline from the members of the majority. In spite of these 
obstacles, Jaurés was elected, thereby furnishing one more proof 
of the confidence of the deputies in the decisions of their steering 
committee.*! This confidence of the majority was closely re- 
lated to the delegation’s policy of discarding from its agenda all 
matters not included in the program of the Bloc as agreed upon 
at the meeting of July 2, 1902. Thus the efforts of Jaurés to 
reopen the Dreyfus affair in April, 1903, and the attempt of 
some Radicals to bring about the separation of state and 
church did not receive the sanction of the delegation.*” Conse- 
quently, issues unrelated to the general policy of the majority 
did not become the occasion for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

The year 1904 witnessed the decline of the influence of the 
delegation and the breakup of the unity of the Bloc. This de- 
velopment was mainly brought about by the fact that the 
Combes cabinet had realized most of the anticlerical legislation 
promised in its program—a task considered necessary, but un- 
pleasant, by many politicians of ministerial caliber. Thus, with 

30 An amendment including these provisions was secretly promoted by Combes and 
became the excuse for interrupting the discussion of Chaumié’s bill (A. Debidour, 
L’église catholique et l'état sous la Troisiéme République [Paris, 1906], 11, 381). After first 


handling in his resignation at a cabinet meeting, Chaumié withdrew it and accepted the 
amendment at the request of all of his colleagues (Dépéche de Toulouse, Nov. 13, 1903). 


31 Jaurés, however, failed to share the easy victory of the other candidates, being 
elected only at the second ballot and by a majority of only twelve. 

82 For the attitude of the delegation on the Dreyfus affair see Petite République, April 
7, 1903, on the separation Dépéche de Toulouse, May 19, 1903. 
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the clerical question practically solved, more and more deputies 
came to believe that the time for their ascent to power had 
come. Combes himself realized the difficulty of his situation; 
and during 1904 he assiduously fanned the flame of anticlerical- 
ism, the main bond between the groups of the left. In these 
efforts he was ably assisted by the delegation. Before the dis- 
cussion of the law aimed against the educational activities of 
the clergy, the delegation obtained the approval of all groups 
of the majority for the bill presented by the government ;** and 
the law was passed by the chamber, in spite of the obstruction- 
ist tactics of the opposition, with only two minor amendments, 
on March 28, 1904. Similarly, the delegation was instrumental 
in rendering the separation of state and church inevitable, and 
in making this measure acceptable to the Moderates, though it 
had not been included in the original program of the Bloc. 
When the Vatican’s sharp note of protest against the visit of 
Loubet to Rome necessitated some retaliatory action on the 
part of the French government, many Radicals believed that 
at last the great opportunity for the separation had arrived. 
Combes, however, felt that the voluntary support of all the 
groups of the majority was needed for the realization of this 
measure and that the recall of the French ambassador to the 
Vatican, the only action approved at this juncture by the 
Moderates, would lead inevitably, if slowly, to the desired goal. 
This schism might easily have led to the breakup of the major- 
ity but for the existence of the delegation. After.a visit of the 
delegates to the prime minister, followed by a week’s discussion, 
the Radicals reluctantly accepted the cabinet’s decision, and 
the fall of the government was prevented.*! Moreover, 
Combes’s diagnosis of the situation proved to be correct. When, 
in July, 1904, the Vatican demanded the resignation of two 
bishops without previous consultation of the French govern- 
ment, the prime minister obtained by this violation of the 
Concordat the necessary arguments to convince even the 


33 Radical, Mar. 9, 1904. 
34 Temps, May 21, 28, 1904. In the Dépéche de Toulouse, June 11, 1904, Jaurés gives 
an account of this meeting of the delegation. 
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Moderates that diplomatic relations with the papacy had to 
be broken off. The Concordat of 1801, requiring for the current 
business of the French church the co-operation of the two 
powers at odds, had now become a useless document, and the 
separation of state and church imposed itself as a necessity. 
Thus the decision of the cabinet to abrogate the Concordat® 
made it seem likely that the religious issue would continue to 
dominate French politics for another two years, and that there- 
fore the chances for the majority to remain united were ex- 
tremely gocd. These expectations, however, were not to be 
realized. Jealousies among the groups of the Bloc had increased 
constantly during the year, and even the delegation was unable 
to straighten out some of these difficulties. At the beginning of 
the year Jaurés failed to be re-elected to the vice-presidency of 
the chamber through the failure of some Radical-Socialists to 
follow the decision of the delegation.*® This defeat of Jaurés was 
only the preface to a general revolt of the Radicals against the 
alleged influence of the Socialists in the government. At the dis- 
cussion of the Paris electoral law the president of the Radical 
group openly accused the Socialists of tyrannizing the major- 
ity,*’ and these charges, repeated in Radical newspapers, finally 
culminated in an official resolution of the group addressed to 
the prime minister on October 18.** Similar tendencies devel- 
oped in the Moderate group, which in February elected four 
of Combes’s most bitter enemies as representatives to the dele- 
gation®® and made difficulties throughout the year in the dis- 
cussion of anticlerical legislation.*° It seemed that the Moder- 


% Combes pledged himself to bring about the separation in his speech at Auxerre, 
September 4, 1904. 

% This incident led to a break in the Radical-Socialist group, one loyal to Combes 
and the other a rather unknown quantity. Both of these factions, however, were repre- 
sented at the delegation (Temps, Jan. 15, 1904). 

37 Tbid., Feb. 27, 1904. 

38 Thid., Oct. 19, 1904. 

39 Petite République, Feb. 25, 1904. 

40 In October, 1904, the Moderates, together with the Radicals, demanded a govern- 
ment bill for the discussion of the separation of state and church to supersede the bill 
worked out by the chamber’s commission. By this maneuver they hoped not only to 
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ates were tired of the battle against the Catholic clergy but were 
unwilling to accept the responsibility for the overthrow of the 
cabinet. 

The opposition took advantage of these dissensions by shift- 
ing their attacks from the religious issues to other matters, 
hoping by these tactics to obtain the votes of the enemies of 
Combes and of the Socialists. The most dramatic of these at- 
tacks was led by the former Socialist Millerand, who, on March 
17, interpellated Combes on his lack of interest in social legis- 
lation. The deputies of the oppositicn had been informed of 
the coming event by letter the day before, while the majority 
was kept in ignorance, so that the delegation found no time to 
meet before the debate. Only the courage of Combes and the 
vigorous denunciation of the intrigue of his former comrade by 
Jaurés saved the day for the government, though its majority 
declined to ten votes.“ This maneuver increased the watchful- 
ness of the delegation, so that, when a few days later the 
opposition with the help of some Moderates attacked the ad- 
ministration of the minister of the navy, Pelletan, the steering 
committee of the majority was able to prevent a vote of censure 
against Pelletan by proposing to investigate not only the pres- 
ent state of the French navy but also its development since the 
Fashoda crisis.” In a similar manner the delegation protected 
the reputation of Combes, whose son had been accused by the 
reactionary press of soliciting bribes to prevent the closing of 
certain monasteries. An investigation commission was unable 
to find any evidence to support these charges; but instead of 
stressing the honesty of the Combes family in its report, this 
commission merely emphasized the fact that no attempt at 
corruption had ever taken place. The delegation refused to ac- 
cept these conclusions, which blamed Combes for creating an 


create difficulties for Combes but also to deprive the reporter of the commission, the 
Socialist Briand, of the credit for the enactment of the bill (Humanité, Oct. 20, 1904; 
Temps, Oct. 21, 1904). 

“| For interesting sidelights on this conspiracy see Aurore, Mar. 19, 1904; Dépéche de 
Toulouse, Mar. 21, April 1, 1904; Berliner Tageblatt, Mar. 22, 1904. 


42 Dépéche de Toulouse, Mar. 30, 1904. 
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incident without cause, and in their place made the majority 
vote a resolution expressing its conviction in the absolute in- 
tegrity of the prime minister and his son.** This action of the 
delegation proved to be its last service to the government and 
the majority, for the next attack of the opposition proved to 
be fatal to both the cabinet and the Bloc. 

On October 28, 1904, the Nationalist Guyot de Villeneuve 
revealed to a shocked and outraged chamber that the Free- 
masons had for years supplied the ministry of war with infor- 
mation concerning the private life of army officers in order to 
help republicanize the army.‘* No republican could condone 
these ‘““Bonapartist” practices, no matter how much he sym- 
pathized with the end in view. Consequently, in order to save 
the cabinet, the minister of war, André, pretended complete 
ignorance of the existence of this unethical information system. 
This plea, however, impressed the chamber very little; and it 
was only by Jaurés’s spirited oration, which aroused the ma- 
jority from its stupor, that the government was saved by a 
majority of four votes. The delegation had not met before the 
debate, since the interpellations of the Nationalists had never 
constituted a real danger to the majority. But when, during 
the discussion, the possibility of a defeat of the ministry became 
more and more probable, a meeting of the delegation was 
called. Its only result was to increase further the dissensions 
existing between the groups of the majority. Jaurés accused 
the Moderates and Radicals, who wanted to sacrifice André but 
to express their confidence in Combes, of having broken the 
pact which united the Bloc, and threatened never to sign an- 
other resolution with the representatives of these groups.” In 
spite of this threat the Socialist leader devoted all of his ener- 

43 Humanité, July 12, 1904. 

44 The truth of these accusations was soon established, when the Freemasons tried 
to prosecute their former employee, J. Bidegain, for selling these documents to the 
Nationalists. See J. Bidegain, Une conspiration sous la Troisiéme République (Paris, 
1910); Capitaine Mollin, La verité sur l'affaire des fiches (Paris, s.d.); General André, 
Cing ans de ministére (Paris, 1909), pp. 299-343. 


45 A detailed account of this meeting of the delegation was given in the France du 
Sud Ouest, Oct. $1, 1904, and reprinted in the Socialiste, Nov. 6, 1904. 
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gies during the following week to save the unity of the Bloc; 
but when further revelations made it impossible for André to 
claim ignorance of the system of delation established at the 
ministry of war, all of his efforts seemed to be in vain. At a 
stormy meeting of the delegation on November 4, 1904, the 
representatives of the Moderate and Radical groups refused to 
sign a resolution which took no account of the odd customs 
existing in the war ministry, but asked the government to 
protect the republican officers in the army.** When the refusal 
of these delegates was supported by their respective groups a 
few hours later,*’ the career of the delegation had come to an 
end. The agreement between the ministry and the delegation, 
binding the two contracting parties to support each other until 
the complete realization of the program of the cabinet, had been 
broken by the Moderates and the Radicals. Though the influ- 
ence of the delegation had decreased greatly during the last 
few months, these two groups were responsible, in the last 
analysis, for the disappearance of the steering committee of the 
majority. 

It was true that the Socialists had also threatened to sever 
their relations with the delegation; but, realizing the grave 
consequences of such an act, they had not carried out their 
threat. Nevertheless, the developments within the Socialist par- 
ty during the last few months had made it inevitable that, but 
for the action of the Moderates and the Radicals, the Socialists 
would have carried the responsibility for the disappearance of 
the delegation. In August, 1904, the Sixth International Con- 
gress of the Socialists, held at Amsterdam, formally condemned 
the revisionist tactics of Jaurés and his followers, who advo- 
cated co-operation between the radical bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat for the enactment of social legislation, and affirmed 
once more the old Marxian doctrine of the class struggle. By 
this decision the Revisionist-Socialists were confronted with the 
dilemma of being responsible either for the destruction of the 
Bloc or for the strife within the ranks of the proletariat. In 


4 Berliner Tageblatt, Nov. 5, 1904. 
47 Petite République, Nov. 4, 1904; Temps, Nov. 5, 1904. 
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these circumstances they decided to postpone a definite solution 
for their predicament as long as possible by remaining tem- 
porarily in the Bloc and the delegation, while carrying on nego- 
tiations with the other socialist groups in France concerning the 
unification of the party.‘* Jaurés and his followers were lib- 
erated from this equivocal position by the results of the meeting 
of the delegation on November 4, 1904. Now they were free to 
enter enthusiastically in the work of creating a great unified 
Socialist party without incurring the odium of being responsible 
for the breakup of the Bloc. On December 14 they announced 
that their participation in the delegation had been merely a 
temporary political practice and that this organization had 
ceased to function and would not be renewed.** With this de- 
cision, whatever hopes had existed among some members of the 
majority of resurrecting the Délégation des Gauches disappeared 
completely. 

The end of the delegation, however, did not mean the in- 
stantaneous overthrow of the Combes ministry. An ever in- 
creasing number of deputies began to realize that a ministerial 
crisis at this juncture might endanger the political future of the 
groups of the left. Consequently, the government, after sacri- 
ficing André to the recriminations of the Moderates and Radi- 
cals, continued to receive majorities of two to ten votes during 
the last two months of 1904, while it waited for an opportunity 
to resign without imperiling the program of the Bloc.°° This 
opportunity was furnished by the general discussion of the min- 
istry’s policy at the opening of the legislative session in Janu- 
ary, 1905. For the last time Combes made his customary ap- 
peal for republican defense against the reactionary forces of 
Monarchists, Nationalists, and Catholics and painted the fu- 
ture of the majority in glowing colors. Though his government 

48 The fact that the rank and file of their party was anxious for unification forced 


the reformist Socialists to surrender more and more to their revolutionary rivals (Social- 
iste, Oct. 2, 9, 23, 30, 1904; Humanité, Oct. 20, 23, 24, 1904). 


49 Humanité, Dec. 14, 1904. 


5° As early as the beginning of December, 1904, Combes had told his colleagues of 
his decision to resign (E. Combes, Mémoires inédits, p. 237). 
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received a majority of only eight votes, the program of the 
groups of the left was approved by 380 to 55 votes. This was 
the occasion for which Combes had waited. On January 18, 
1905, the cabinet, theoretically undefeated after two and a half 
years in office, handed in its resignation. 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of the actions of the 
Combes ministry, the actual legislative accomplishment of the 
government from 1902 to 1905 constitutes an enviable record in 
the political annals of the Third French Republic. In January, 
1905, most of the religious congregations had been dissolved, 
the teaching by monks and nuns had been forbidden, the separa- 
tion of state and church had been made inevitable, and the two- 
year military-service law was ready to be enacted by the legis- 
lature.*' By providing a means for the majority and the govern- 
ment to iron out their mutual difficulties, by preventing per- 
sonal jealousies and rivalries from destroying the unity of the 
Bloc, the delegation had enabled Combes to “‘free France from 
the Roman invasion.” In fact, the steering committee of the 
majority had turned out to be the method of salvation, the 
method of life, as Jaurés had predicted in June, 1902. ““With- 
out it,” the Socialist leader had said, “‘a government of the 
best intentions, even the most brilliant cabinet, can do nothing. 
With it, a government composed of second-rate men, but con- 
scientious, firm, and plodding, will realize decisive reforms.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


5. Tt should also be remembered that these results were accomplished not only in 
face of a constant opposition of a strong minority group in parliament but also against 
the desire of the president of the republic, Loubet (A. Combarieu, Sept ans a I’ Elysée 
avec le Président Emile Loubet (Paris, 1932], pp. 204-99). 


& Petite République, June 7, 1902. 
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THE RUSSO-BULGARIAN MILITARY 
CONVENTION OF 1902 


E. C. HELMREICH AND C, E. BLACK 


I 


HOW FRANCE AND ENGLAND LEARNED OF THE 
CONVENTION 


HEN Rumania took advantage of the First Balkan 

War to demand a cession of territory, the final Bul- 

garian appeal to Russia for aid was based on a 
Russo-Bulgarian convention of 1902. The Rumanians felt that 
they should have compensation for remaining neutral and, in 
view of Bulgaria’s great expansion to the south, that Rumania 
might well obtain Silistria and several kilometers of additional 
territory. In spite of the advice of the powers, Bulgaria refused 
to meet these demands. The details of these Rumano-Bulgarian 
negotiations of the autumn of 1912 need not be considered here. 
In January, 1913, Rumania became more insistent, and there 
were rumors of armed intervention. In order to prevent this 
by securing Russian protection, the Bulgarian government sent 
its minister of finances, Teodorov, as a special emissary to St. 
Petersburg. He appealed for aid against Rumania on the basis 
of (1) the convention of 1902 and (2) historical tradition. 
Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, refused to recognize any 
obligations under the convention of 1902 because King Ferdi- 
nand “had denied its existence, in the presence of Izvolsky and 
the tsar, as Malinov and Paprikov were aware” when they were 
in St. Petersburg in 1910.' He did, however, promise that Rus- 


1 Teodorov to Geshov, Jan. 4/17, 1913, Doklad na parlamentarnata izpitatelna 
komisiya |Report of the parliamentary commission of inquiry] (4 vols. and 3 supple- 
ments; Sofia, 1918-19; hereafter cited as Doklad), I, 706-7, No. 125. This commission 
of inquiry was appointed by a decision of the seventeenth regular national assembly in 
its first extraordinary session at the sitting of May 10, 1914, for the investigation of the 
cabinets of I. E. Geshov and Dr. St. Danev on their entire administration, including 
the preparation and conduct of the war. Vol. I: The war, its diplomatic preparation and 
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sia would be true to her traditional friendship and support Bul- 
garia in her difficulties with Rumania. 

This communication did not please Geshov, the Bulgarian 
premier, since it relieved Russia of its obligations under the 
agreement of 1902. Consequently, he made another attempt 
to obtain recognition of this document. On January 18, 19153, 
he telegraphed to Teodorov: 

Inform Sazonov that His Majesty and Malinov assert that the convention 
of 1902 has not been denounced and cannot be denounced orally. A written 
denunciation by responsible ministers is necessary, and that, according to 
Sazonov himself, does not exist. The convention, therefore, is valid. On the 
basis of it, request of Sazonov that Russia support us not merely diplomati- 
cally. Inform him of the impression of Milyukov, who has just been here to 
see me, that Austria will want various concessions made to her one by one— 
an Adriatic port, compensation for Rumania, Albanian boundary—and 
finally she will again find a pretext for invading Serbia and for provoking 
Russia. Will the latter wait for these concessions to be put into effect before 
opposing them? An energetic gesture on the part of Russia would oblige Ru- 
mania to agree to our recent concessions, made at the insistence of Sazonov, 
who assured you that they would be accepted by Rumania.” 

Again Sazonov refused to recognize any obligations, informing 
the Bulgarian statesmen: 

.... he had not used the word “‘denounced.” . . . . This convention had 
been regarded as incomplete and insufficient by His Majesty the King. Mali- 
nov was of the same opinion. At that time negotiations on this question were 
begun. Proposals and counterproposals were made, but finally the discussions 
ended without any decision having been reached.* 
the diplomatic negotiations; Vol. I1: Military preparedness of the army, the sanitary di- 
vision and the general headquarters; Vol. I11: Bidding and supplies; Vol. IV: Requisi- 
tions. The verbatim transcription of testimony before the commission is to be found 
in the supplements. 

2 Geshov to Teodorov, Jan. 5/18, 1913, Doklad, 1, 707, No. 126. 

3 Bobchev to Geshov, Jan. 7/20, 1913, ibid., No. 127. Sazonov refers to the nego- 
tiations carried on by Malinov in 1909 and in 1910 when he and King Ferdinand were 
in St. Petersburg. A draft convention drawn up at this time is to be found in: Narodni 
komissariat po inostrannim delam, Sbornik sekretnikh dokumentov iz arkhiva bivshavo 
ministerstro inostranikh del [Collection of secret documents from the archives of the 
former ministry of foreign affairs] (2d ed.; Petrograd, 1917-18), No. 2, pp. 44-50; 
E. Laloy, Les documents secrets des archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres de Russie 
publiés par les Bolchéviks (Paris, 1920), pp. 52-58; M. Boghitschevitch, Les causes de la 
guerre (Paris, 1925), pp. 178-85; F. Stieve, Iswolski und der Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1925), 
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Geshov, nevertheless, insisted that the convention was valid 
and told Sazonov that he expected Russia’s aid. He felt that 
an energetic gesture on the part of the Russian government 
would bring Rumania to terms.‘ 

Hostilities were about to be resumed between Turkey and the 
Balkan allies. In view of Rumania’s earlier declarations, possi- 
ble armed intervention on her part and a seizure of the desired 
Bulgarian regions had to be reckoned with. Sazonov, who want- 
ed to forestall this eventuality, warned against such an inter- 
vention at Bucharest, but also urged the Bulgarian government 
to make greater concessions in her negotiations with her north- 
ern neighbor. Apparently in an effort to get more energetic 
action from England and France in support of his policy, Sazo- 
nov notified them of the Russo-Bulgarian accord of 1902.5 He 
spoke of Russia’s obligations under it as if there were no ques- 
tion of its validity. 

The French ambassador at St. Petersburg reported: 

The ministry of foreign affairs has confidentially informed me, today, that 
in 1902 a military convention was signed by the chiefs of staff of the Russian 
and Bulgarian armies, notably against Rumania, especially if the latter had 
the support of Austria. No diplomatic arrangement was concluded at the 
time of this military convention, which would only have been communicated 
to the imperial ministry of foreign affairs after having been signed. 

In the opinion of both parties the convention of 1902 was badly formulated. 
It contained contradictory clauses. King Ferdinand and M. Malinoy pro- 
posed concluding another when they came to Petersburg in 1910. A Bulgarian 
plan was presented but it was not accepted by Russia. A Russian counter- 


pp. 220-22. See also Dr. Vasil Radoslavoff, “Der russisch-bulgarische Vertragsentwurf 
von 1909,” Kriegsschuldfrage, 1V (1926), pp. 272-73; W. L. Langer, “‘Russia, the Straits 
question, and the origins of the Balkan League, 1908-1912,”’ Political science quarterly, 
XLIII (1929), 332-33. Not only were the negotiations of 1909-10 without result, but 
also the discussions of 1912. In regard to the latter see I. E. Gueshoff, The Balkan 
League (London, 1915), pp. 46 f. 

4 Geshov to Bobchev, Jan. 8/21, 1913, Doklad, I, 708, No. 129. 

5 Sazonov to Benckendorff, Jan. 16/29, 1913, F. Stieve (ed.), Der diplomatische 
Schriftwechsel Iswolskis 1911-1914 (4 vols.; Berlin, 1925), Vol. III, No. 706; B. von 
Siebert, Graf Benckendorffs diplomatischer Schriftwechsel (3 vols.; Berlin, 1928), II, 121 . 
British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914, ed. G. P. Gooch and H. Temper- 
ley (11 vols.; London, 1926——), IX, Part II, 1005, App. I. England and France later 
did give the Russian policy at Bucharest, and especially at Sofia, their support. 
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plan failed equally. ‘‘We had concluded from these negotiations and their 
failure,” added M. Sazonov, “‘that the convention of 1902 no longer existed, 
but quite recently the Bulgarian government called attention to the fact that 
it had not been denounced.””® 


Not satisfied with this information, the French government 
insisted on learning more about the contents of the agreement, 
and Izvolsky finally gave them a summary of the most impor- 
tant articles.’ 


II 
TEXTS OF THE CONVENTION OF 1902 

The statement of the Russian ambassador at Paris as to the 
content of the first articles is in complete accord with the text 
of the convention as published. “The other articles,” he 
averred, “‘contained technical arrangements concerning military 
operations.” This is assuredly strong evidence in support of 
the authenticity of the published text of the convention, for 
there could be no reason for wilfully leading the French govern- 
ment astray on this matter. There is, however, the possibility 
that Izvolsky was not following the actual treaty but a pre- 
liminary draft which was at hand in the Russian archives. Dr. 
Danev, who was Bulgarian minister-president in 1902, has chal- 
lenged the authenticity of the published text of the convention, 
and his words must certainly be given weight. In an article pub- 
lished in 1929 he states: 

6 Louis to Jonnart, Jan. 30, 1913, Ministére des affaires étrangéres, Documents 
diplomatiques francais (1871-1914) (Paris, 1929——), 3d ser., Vol. V, No. 287. 

7 Note du département, Feb. 19, 1913, ibid., No. 420. 


8In 1917 the Russian government published the “‘project”’ of a Russo-Bulgarian 
convention of 1902 in Sbornik sekretnikh dokumentov, No. 2, pp. 38-43. An abbreviated 
version of this document is published by Laloy, op. cit., pp. 14-17, and this version is 
reprinted in British documents, IX, Part II, 1005-6. Laloy also published in abbreviated 
form some explanations of the drafting of the document drawn chiefly from Sbornik 
sekretnikh dokumentor, No. 2, pp. 88-39, 42-43. A complete German translation of the 
treaty was published by Auswartiges Amt, Dolumente aus den russischen Geheimarchiven 
soweit sie bis zum 1 Juli 1918 eingegangen sind (Berlin, 1918), pp. 12 ff. The latter ver- 
sion is reprinted by Stieve, Iswolski und der Weltkrieg, pp. 217-19, and by M. 
Boghitschevitsch, Die auswéirtige Politik Serbiens 1903-1914 (3 vols.; Berlin, 1928-31), 
II, 3-5. A Bulgarian translation is to be found in Dr. B. D. Kesyakov, Prinos kiim 
diplomaticheskata istoriya na Biilgariya {Contribution to the diplomatic history of 
Bulgaria] (4 vols.; Sofia, 1925-35), I, 20 f. 
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In drawing up this agreement we were careful to avoid anything of an 
offensive nature, because in reality it was nothing but an answer to the con- 
vention concluded between Austria-Hungary and Rumania. The treaty was 
concerned essentially with technical military questions. Among them was the 
question of the re-armament of the Bulgarian army, which, in order to facili- 
tate its equipment with all the necessities, was to be conducted through the 
Russian state factories, at factory prices and on credit. Periodic meetings were 
provided for between the representatives of the two general staffs so as to 
decide uniformly the various questions which might affect the military prep- 
aration of both states. .... 

Such are the real contents of our treaty with Russia of 1902. No other 
texts correspond to the truth. Hence the text of the convention published in 
the Sbornik sekretnikh dokumentov and reprinted by Dr. B. Kesyakov in his 
Prinos kiim diplomaticheskata istoriya na Biilgariya is apocryphal. 

1. Its date is incorrect because . . . . the Bulgarian prince and his delega- 
tion arrived in St. Petersburg in the afternoon of May 28 and left the Russian 
capital on June 2, 1902 [O.S.]. This means that the convention must have been 
concluded during this period, whereas in the published text it is alleged to 
have been signed as early as May 22! 

2. The published text is apocryphal because it bears the signature of Gen- 
eral Zhilinski, whereas in fact the convention was signed for the Russians by 
the war minister General Kuropatkin. In this relation I remember that, in 
order to preserve the complete equality between the two states, Prince Ferdi- 
nand gave General Paprikov the title of general-adjutant because General 
Kuropatkin had a similar title. The ratifications were exchanged on the fol- 
lowing day, and our copy bore the prince’s signature and mine, while the 
Russian copy was signed by the emperor and by Count Lamsdorff. 

3. The text is apocryphal because, according to it, the convention con- 
tained ten articles, whereas in reality it contained not more than three or 
four. 

4. The published text is also apocryphal with respect to its contents, be- 
cause (a) it is alleged to have been directed against Austria and the Triple 
Alliance, (b) it gave Russia the right to take Burgas and Varna, and (c) it 
permitted Russian generals to command Bulgarian troops. ... . 

In a word, in form, as well as in content, the real convention differs radi- 
cally from the one published... . . Only one thing is true, namely, that the 
convention was of a strictly defensive character. ... . The convention was 
concluded simply for self-protection. According to it, the Russians undertook 
the responsibility of coming to our aid only in case we were attacked by Ru- 
mania. In conclusion I must add that the convention remained unfulfilled 
because the cabinet that succeeded us did not desire to apply it.® 


9 Dr. St. Danev, ““Konventsiata mezhdu Rusiya i Bilgariya ot 1902 g.”’ [The con- 
vention between Russia and Bulgaria in 1902], Nauchen pregled, I (1929), 45-48. 
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Dr. Danev’s significant article has been quoted at length. 
None of the published versions of the convention contain any 
reference regarding the equipment of the Bulgarian army 
through Russian state factories, etc., as Dr. Danev maintains. 
His remarks on the date of the treaty are well taken. Certainly 
the convention was not concluded in May, as is sometimes 
held.!® It is clear that the text, as printed by the Soviet authori- 
ties in 1917, and since reprinted many times, is a preliminary 
draft drawn up by General Zhilinski preparatory to the forth- 
coming visit of Prince Ferdinand to St. Petersburg. On May 
16/29 the minister of war, Kuropatkin, sent it to Count Lams- 
dorff, the minister of foreign affairs. After adding a tenth arti- 
cle, stating: ““The present convention goes into effect imme- 
diately and constitutes a particularly important secret of 
state,” Count Lamsdorff submitted it to the tsar. The latter 
approved of the draft convention but was indisposed to sign 
it, since Ferdinand was a vassal prince. Instead, “*.... as in 
the case of the Franco-Russian military convention, there was 
to be an exchange of letters announcing the ratification of the 
convention after the signature by the plenipotentiaries.”" It 
seems unlikely that the Bulgarians, upon reaching St. Peters- 
burg, accepted this draft without some modification. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the account of the treaty as 
published by Laloy adds: “Le 31 mai/13 juin 1902 général 
Paprikoff signa cette convention pour la Bulgarie.”” This infor- 
mation is not to be found in the Sbornik sekretnikh dokumentov, 
and Laloy does not indicate the source of this statement. It un- 
doubtedly applies to the signing of the actual convention, but 
not necessarily to the document as printed by Laloy. The date 
for the signing of the convention as given by Laloy coincides 
with the stay of the Bulgarian officials in St. Petersburg. Ratifi- 
cations might well have been exchanged the following day, as 
Danev maintains. Attention should also be called to the fact 
that it is only the ratifications, and not the convention itself, 
which Dr. Danev states he signed. This would not be out of 

10 Documents diplomatiques francais (Paris, 1931), 2d ser., II, 334, n. 1. 

il Sbornik sekretnikh dokumentov, No. 2, pp. 38-39, 42-43; Laloy, op. cit., pp. 14-17. 
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line with the procedure of ratification described above, which 
the Russian leaders had agreed upon. It would accord with 
Malinov’s testimony before the parliamentary commission of 
inquiry that the convention had only been signed by two 
generals.” 

The statement that the agreement, instead of containing ten 
articles, “in reality contained not more than three or four,” 
as well as other points of difference cannot, of course, be recon- 
ciled in any way with the published texts or with Izvolsky’s 
summary of the contents of the convention as reported in the 
French documents.'* While the article shows that the published 
texts are but preliminary drafts and not the final convention, 
it is significant to note that (1) the existence of a Russo-Bul- 
garian convention is not questioned, (2) no mention was made 
of the duration of the convention, and (3) the convention “‘re- 
mained unfulfilled’ because succeeding Bulgarian cabinets did 
not desire to apply it. 


Ill 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE BULGARIAN PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 


Following the incidents of January, 1913, another attempt 
to resurrect the convention of 1902 was made, in June and July 
of that year. Bulgaria wanted Russia to prevent Rumanian 
intervention in the interallied dispute over the spoils of the 
First Balkan War. At this time, however, Russia was bent on 
detaching Rumania from the Triple Alliance and was not in- 
clined to intervene in case of a Rumanian attack on Bulgaria.'* 


12 Doklad, I, Suppl., 291. Radoslavov states: “Im bulgarischen Archiv liegt die bul- 
garisch-russische Militérkonvention von 1902 vor, unterzeichnet fiir Russland vom 
Generalstabschef der russischen Armee General Jilinski und fur Bulgarien vom bul- 
garischen Kriegsminister General Paprikoff”’ (Kriegsschuldfrage, IV, 273). 

13 See n. 7. 

14 Doklad, I, 1193; British documents, Vol. TX, Part II, Nos. 1127, 1128; Die grosse 
Politik der Européischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, ed. Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme (40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27), Vol. XXXV, No. 
13422. Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Krieg- 
sausbruch 1914, ed. Ludwig Bittner and Hans Ubersberger (9 vols.; Vienna, 1930), 
Vol. VII, No. 8731; Boghitschevitsch, Die auswiirtige Politik Serbiens, Vol. 1, No. $21. 
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The exceedingly complicated history of arbitration proposals 
and counterproposals on the eve of the Second Balkan War 
need not be traced. Suffice it to mention that Bulgaria persisted 
in her demand for an arbitral reward within seven days under 
threat of recalling her representative from Belgrade.’ In answer 
Sazonov declared: 


The emperor of Russia did not expect an ultimatum with a time limit in 
which to declare his decisions concerning the Serbo-Bulgarian difference. 
However, he would have fulfilled his difficult mission with expedition. Now, 
after your declaration, I communicate ours. Do not expect anything from us 
and forget the existence of any of our engagements from 1902 until today." 


This statement can hardly be considered a formal denunciation 
of the convention of 1902, as the British ambassador reported." 
The position which Sazonov now maintained with respect to the 
convention was no different from the one he had always main- 
tained to the Bulgarian statesmen, namely, that it had no 
validity. 

This “important but obscure subject of the Russo-Bulgar 
convention of 1902’!® occupied for some time the Bulgarian 
parliamentary commission of inquiry on the conduct of the 
Geshov and Danev governments during the Balkan Wars. Un- 
able to obtain the text of the convention,'® the committee in 
1915 questioned various statesmen at length in regard to the 
agreement. From this testimony and other documents pub- 
lished by the commission the following points seem worthy of 
notation. 

1. General Paprikov, who negotiated and signed the agree- 
ment as minister of war, stated that there was no annex to the 


% Danev to Bobchev, June 11/24, 1913, Doklad, I, 532, No. 201. 
16 Bobchev to Danev, June 12/25, 1913, ibid., pp. 532 f., No. 205. 


17 British documents, Vol. IX, Part II, Nos. 1085, 1087, 1089. See also Documents 
diplomatiques frangais, 3d ser., Vol. VII, Nos. 209, 218. 


18 British documents, IX, Part II, xv. 


19 As is evident from Geshov’s testimony given below, the text of the convention 
must have been in the possession of King Ferdinand. The secrecy surrounding this 
Russo-Bulgarian agreement can perhaps be judged from article 16 of the proposed new 
convention of 1909, which provided specifically how the copies of the agreement were 
to be destroyed when it had lost its validity (Stieve, Iswolski und der Weltkrieg, p. 224). 
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convention and that it consisted of various articles providing 
for co-operation between Russia and Bulgaria. The Russian 
military attaché at Sofia was to act as special liaison officer. 
The treaty was never formally denounced but was, in fact, 
invalidated by the refusal of the Bulgarian government to 
furnish the desired information to the Russian attaché. When 
Paprikov and Malinov went to St. Petersburg in 1910, Izvolsky 
told them that they themselves had given up the convention of 
1902 because, “‘as often as we asked for information you refused 
to give it.”” As he regarded this agreement as still a state secret, 
General Paprikov was very reticent in his testimony.”° 

2. General M. Savov testified that he was under the impres- 
sion that there was a five-year limit to the convention. While 
he was minister of war from 1903 to 1907, the Russian attaché 
was regularly informed on Bulgarian military matters. The va- 
rious chiefs of the general staff were appointed only after ap- 
proval by the Russian general staff. The Bulgarian ordre de 
bataille was regularly submitted to the Russian attaché, who 
was also furnished with the plans for mobilization. However, 
the Russian proposals “to renew” and “‘to extend” the conven- 
tion were turned down.” 

3. General Nikolaev stated to the commission that after the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Colonel Leontyev, the Rus- 
sian military attaché at Sofia, came to the war office and in- 
quired about the convention several times. Unable to find the 
convention, he asked General Paprikov, who was then at the 
foreign office, about it. He was informed that the convention 
had been transferred to the foreign office, since it had expired 
and the war ministry no longer had any need of it. General 
Nikolaev never saw the text of the treaty.” 

4. Malinov testified that when he was in St. Petersburg in 
1909-10 there was no question of validating the convention of 
1902, since both King Ferdinand and the ministers considered 


20 Doklad, I, Suppl., 297-99. 

* [bid., pp. 247-49. The word “‘renew”’ is used on p. 239; and the word “extend,” 
on p. 248. 

2 Thid., pp. 303-7. 
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this agreement dead, although it had never been denounced. 
He pointed out that had this convention been in existence there 
would have been no reason to plan a new one in 1910. The Rus- 
sians considered the old agreement constitutionally valid be- 
cause they had the signature of the Bulgarian representative. 
This was not the Bulgarian view, since the convention had never 
been approved by the national assembly.”* In order to prevent 
any similar dispute over the new proposed convention, the 
Russian government insisted that it be approved by the heads 
of both countries. The convention of 1902 had only been signed 
by two generals.”4 

5. Geshov informed the commission that he had learned of 
the existence of this convention and of the treaty of 1904 with 
Serbia” when in Vienna in the fall of 1911, preparing for the 
negotiation of the Balkan League. On his return to Sofia he 
was permitted by the king to see these documents.” In 1915 
he testified: 

It is my sincere conviction that the convention of 1902 was in force. When 
the king gave me this convention to read, he did not tell me that it was not 


in force, and also I did not find any provision which would render it invalid. 
Therefore I had the right to believe that this convention was valid.” 


Geshov, however, also made the point that, according to a 
strict legalistic interpretation, the convention had never been 
in effect, since it had not been approved by the legislative body, 
as required by the Bulgarian constitution.”® 

6. When Danev visited the tsar at Livadia in 1912, shortly 
after the conclusion of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty, the question 


23 The Bulgarian constitution was changed in 1911 to enable the king to enter upon 
political treaties without being forced to lay them before the national assembly (Schul- 
thess, Européiischer Geschichtskalender 1911 [Munich], p. 526). The Russian government 
favored this change in the constitution, since it was thought the object of the new law 
was to permit the conclusion of the Russo-Bulgarian convention, which had hung fire 
since the new Geshov-Danev ministry came to power (A. Nekludoff, Diplomatic rem- 
iniscences before and during the World War, 1911-17 [London, 1920], p. 28). 


24 Doklad, I, Suppl., 291. 

*% E. C. Helmreich, “Die serbisch-bulgarischen Vertriige von 1904,’ Berliner Monat- 
shefte, XI (1933), 772-80. 

6 Doklad, I, Suppl., 119. 27 Thid., p. 130. 28 Ibid., p. 121. 
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of possible Rumanian claims was discussed. Sazonov informed 
him that Russia could only give diplomatic support against 
Rumania, as obligations under the treaty of 1902 no longer 
existed because the convention had not been renewed by Bul- 
garia.”® In response to an inquiry, Danev on June 27, 1913, 
informed the Bulgarian minister at Paris that he had long been 
aware of the Russian attitude that the convention was invalid.*° 


The Bulgarian parliamentary commission of inquiry con- 
cluded that Geshov in 1912-13 had no right to consider the 
convention of 1902 valid, for two reasons: (1) because of Sazo- 
nov’s statements and (2) because the convention itself con- 
tained a five-year time limit.*! The evidence obtained by the 
commission does not enable one to conclude definitely as to the 
content or nature of the convention. This awaits clarification 
through the publication of the text either from the Bulgarian 
or the Russian archives. The commission of inquiry was unable 
to locate it, but it may very well be in the private archives of 
ex-King Ferdinand. In any case, the existence of a convention 
providing a measure of Russian protection for Bulgaria cannot 
be questioned. It seems also certain that there were no new 
agreements in 1909-10 or in 1912. The question of a time limit 
to the agreement of 1902 still remains obscure. Neither Dr. 
Danev nor the published texts from Russian sources make ref- 
erence to the five-year term indicated by the testimony of Gen- 
eral Savov and accepted by the commission of inquiry. Not 
usage alone, but the telegrams exchanged between Geshov and 
Sazonov in January, 1913, which have been quoted above, 
would indicate that some provision in respect to the duration 
of the agreement was incorporated into the convention. The 

29 Tbid., I, 1191. In an interview with E. C. Helmreich in May, 1930, Danev stated 
that on his visit to Russia in the spring of 1912 he had attempted to obtain a guarantee 
of protection against Rumania on the basis of the convention of 1902 which he himself 
had signed. The Russian officials, however, maintained that the agreement was no 


longer valid, as Bulgaria had not fulfilled the obligations of the convention, which 
Danev said was true. Russia at this time promised only diplomatic support. 


30 Danev to Stanchov, June 14/27, 1913, tbid., p. 534, No. 210. 
31 Tbid., p. 643; see also p. 1191. 
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omission of any such provision would, to say the least, indicate 
that the published versions of the convention are incomplete. 
The Serbo-Bulgarian treaty of alliance of 1904,*° and also the 
proposed Russo-Bulgarian convention of 1909,** contained a 
five-year term with provisions for continuance unless denounced 
by either party to the agreement. The existence of some such 
clause in the Russo-Bulgarian convention of 1902 would account 
for much of the divergent testimony as to its validity in 1913. 
The dispute over the question whether the treaty had ever 
been denounced would have been entirely superfluous had there 
been a definite term to the convention. It would appear that 
the treaty had lost its force, although neither party wanted to 
take the onus of officially denouncing it. Certain it is that the 
convention was obsolete at the time of the Balkan Wars. It 
remained what it in practice had been almost from the very 
beginning—nothing more than an expression of friendship be- 
tween Russia and Bulgaria. 
Bowpoin COLLEGE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


82 A. Toshev, Balkanskite votni [The Balkan Wars] (2 vols.; Sofia, 1929-31), I, 155, 
Art. VIII. 
33 Stieve, Iswolski und der Weltkrieg, p. 224, Art. XIV. 











DOCUMENTS 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
MME DE KRUDENER 


E. J. KNAPTON 


UCH has been written of Mme de Kriidener’s con- 
nection with Alexander I of Russia and of her share 
in bringing to birth the Holy Alliance.! Whatever 

contemporaries may have thought, it seems fairly clear now 
that her influence upon the tsar was, at the most, incidental, 
and that the origins of the Holy Alliance are not to be found 
in her celebrated salon in the Rue Saint-Honoré.? Yet the im- 
portance of Mme de Kriidener remains, for she was unquestion- 
ably a type. Her life clearly exemplifies the undercurrent of 
religious emotionalism which, although somewhat obscured by 
the harsh realities of diplomacy and war, permeated the Na- 
poleonic age.® 


1 At least thirteen biographies of her are known: C. Eynard (Paris, 1849); A. Bélte 
(Berlin, 1861); J. B. H. R. Capefigue (Paris, 1866); Anonymous (Bern, 1868); P. La- 
croix (3d ed.; Paris, 1881); E. Muhlenbeck (Strasbourg, 1887); J. Turquan (Paris, 
1889); C. Ford (London, 1893); H. Schmidt (Marburg, 1922); K. Holsen (Oslo, 1925); 
H. von Redern (Schwerin, 1927); I. Drygalski (Jena, 1928); A. Hermant (Paris, 1934). 
Sainte-Beuve’s well-known sketch, first published in his Portraits des femmes (1844) and 
critically revised in his Portraits littéraires (1852), has inspired much subsequent 
writing. The only serious Russian study is that by A. H. Pypin in Vestnik Europy, 
CXCII (1869), 588-633, CXCIII (1869), 207-52. Based largely on the usual French 
and German materials, it incorporates some information from printed Russian sources 
and comes from the pen of a master. 

2 One of the best discussions of this subject is F. Biichler, Die geistigen Wurzeln 
der Heiligen Allianz (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929), in which the author demonstrates the 
complex background of the Holy Alliance and emphasizes the importance of the 
Catholic theologian, Franz von Baader. Biichler may be criticized to some extent for 
his inconclusive handling of the diplomatic factors involved. H. Schaeder, Die dritte 
Koalition und die Heilige Allianz (Kénigsberg, 1934), skilfully uses new material to 
explore the background of the alliance and minimizes the part played by Mme de 
Kriidener. 

3 An admirable approach to this topic is given in A. Viatte, Les sources occultes du 
romantisme (2 vols.; Paris, 1928). 
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One of the most striking features of Mme de Kriidener’s life 
is the paucity of exact documentary evidence now available 
concerning her. Contemporary memoirs and letters are full of 
tantalizingly brief references to this bizarre figure; the Euro- 
pean press gave her faithful attention at the time of her preach- 
ing mission in southern Germany and Switzerland; and she 
occasioned a minor pamphlet war. Yet, surprisingly few of her 
letters have been preserved. About a dozen may be found in 
the Handschriften-Abteilung of the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek in Berlin; these, for the most part, have been published.‘ 
In 1912 Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich printed from the 
St. Petersburg archives a valuable series of letters from Mme 
de Kriidener to Alexander I and to Prince Alexander Galitzin;5 
an occasional letter may be found in such German archives as 
Kénigsberg, Karlsruhe, or Stuttgart; others have been pub- 
lished from time to time as they have come to light.® But, for 
the most part, scholars must rely for their materials upon the 
biography which Eynard wrote in 1849.’ Although this is lav- 
ishly furnished with long extracts from Mme de Kriidener’s 
correspondence, the author unfortunately does not indicate the 
source of his materials, and a recent investigation shows that 
his papers are now missing.® Still it seems likely that Eynard, 
a devout admirer of “‘the Livonian Sybil,” had been entrusted 
by her family with authentic papers, which, for one reason or 
another, were later destroyed. The present writer found in the 
Bibliothéque de l’arsenal at Paris a long letter from one of 

4See J. P. F. Richter, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben von Jean Paul Friedrich 


Richter, ed. E. Férster (4 vols.; Munich, 1863), Vol. III, passim; Die Briefe Jean Pauls, 
ed. E. Berend (4 vols.; Munich, 1922-26), Vols. II and IV, passim. 

5 L’empereur Alexandre I¢’; essai d’étude historique (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1912), 
IT, 215-47. 

6 Notably in the following: R. Burger, “Juliane von Kriidener,’’ Die Frau, XX XIII 
(1926), 680-92; R. Boubée, “Camille Jordan et Mme de Kriidener,’’ Correspondant, 
CXCI (1898), 654-72; F. Frossard, ““Madame de Kriidener d’aprés des documents 
inédits,”’ Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse, XXIV (1884), 302-21, 503-32; P. 
Nerrlich, “Briefe von Julie von Kriidener an Jean Paul,’ Akademische Bliitter, Beitrige 
zur Litteratur-Wissenschaft, ed. O. Sievers (Brunswick, 1884), 235-46. 

7C. Eynard, Vie de madame de Kriidener (2 vols.; Paris, 1849). 

8 P. Kohler, “Valérie, ou maitres et imitateurs de madame de kriidener,”’ Bulletin 
de I’ Institut national genevois, XLV (1922-23), 193-222. 
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Mme de Kriidener’s granddaughters to Paul Lacroix, the author 
of a highly inaccurate biography, correcting him on many 
points by reference to family tradition and to the authority of 
Eynard.® No doubt Eynard’s work is much too adulatory in 
temper, and it is possible that its letters have been “‘edited”’; 
however, in the absence of better materials it must be used, 
albeit with caution, as a source. 

Under such circumstances any newly found materials ac- 
quire a particular importance. The letter printed below is in 
the Archives nationales at Paris, in a dossier relating to Mme 
de Kriidener’s son, Paul.!° He had been first secretary of the 
Russian embassy in Paris since 1807, and in October, 1812, on 
his way back to Russia, was arrested at Strasbourg in retalia- 
tion for the detention of certain members of the French em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg. A large bundle of letters which he had 
agreed to carry across central Europe to Russia was later 
seized, among them being this one, addressed to ““Mile Dorothée 
de Vietinghoff” at St. Petersburg, and signed ““B. K.” The 
handwriting, internal evidence, and the signature (Mme de 
Kriidener frequently, but not always, signed herself as “Bar- 
bara’) make the authorship clear, though it is an interesting 
commentary upon the clumsiness of the Napoleonic censorship 
that the official charged with the duty of making a French 
translation of this possibly incriminating document had no 
inkling of its authorship, even at a time when Mme de Kriide- 
ner was rapidly acquiring European notoriety. 

This letter of February 26, 1813, comes at a highly interesting 
point in Mme de Kriidener’s varied life. Born in 1764 in Riga, 
of a noble Livonian family, she had married Baron von Kriide- 
ner in 1782 and had followed him into the gay world of fashion 
and diplomacy. A series of love affairs finally led to a domestic 
separation; the encouragement of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
and Jean Paul Richter set her upon the path of literature. 
Shortly after the appearance in December, 1803, of her novel, 


® Bibliothéque de l’arsenal, MS 9666. 

10 Archives nationales, Sér. F’, carton 6574. Paul’s captivity is described in L. 
Deries, “La captivité du baron Paul de Kriidener,”’ Revue des études historiques, XCV1 
(1930), 137-48. 
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Valérie, she returned to Livonia, where, under the impulse of a 
group of Moravian Brethren and of her own leanings toward 
sensibilité, she underwent a dramatic conversion. From then 
on, her life was colored by an increasing emotionalism and 
frenzy. The first “prophet” with whom she came into contact 
was an obscure German peasant, Johann Adam Miiller, whom 
she met at Kénigsberg in 1807."' An inveterate traveler, she 
soon began to associate with religious enthusiasts in Alsace, 
Baden, and Wiirttemberg, although she never lost touch with 
the fashionable world into which she had been born. At Karls- 
ruhe she was deeply impressed by the German writer, Jung- 
Stilling, with his bitter hostility to the French Revolution, his 
belief in the reality of the spirit world, and his prophecies. An 
obscure Alsatian pastor, Frederick Fontaines, dragged her still 
deeper into the turgid currents of millenarianism. By 1813 the 
Erweckungsbewegung had aroused in her that prophetic mood 
so sensationally displayed at the time of the signing of the 
Treaty of Holy Alliance. Contemporaries quickly and inaccu- 
rately explained this treaty in terms of the close association 
between Mme de Kriidener and the tsar, neglecting the com- 
plicated religious and diplomatic background out of which it 
had arisen. A breach between the pair soon followed, for Alex- 
ander was quick to resent Mme de Kriidener’s extravagant 
claims to have inspired his precious document.’? In 1816 and 

"See E. Muhlenbeck, Etude sur les origines de la Sainte Alliance (Strasbourg, 1887), 
pp. 89-90. Credit is sometimes given to the well-known political writer, Adam Hein- 
rich Miiller, for the growth of Mme de Kriidener’s ideas. See especially his Elemente der 
Staatskunst (Berlin, 1809) and Von der Notwendigkeit einer theologischen Grundlage der 
gesammten Staatswissenschaften (Leipzig, 1819). But I have found no evidence that she 
knew him or his works, nor is she mentioned in J. Baxa’s careful biography of Miiller 
(Jena, 1930). She may conceivably have met him at Heidelberg or Paris in 1815; and 
his ideas were, of course, very much “‘in the air.” Details as to the peasant, Johann 
Adam Miller, are given in a rare pamphlet, Geschichte, Erscheinungen und Prophezeth- 
ungen des Joh. Adam Miiller (Frankfurt am Main, 1816), a copy of which is in the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek. His highly colored tales of gleaming swords cleaving the 
new moon and of mysterious white figures announcing the overthrow of France re- 
semble rather closely Mme de Kriidener’s ecstatic utterances. 

2 These claims were not always consistent; Mme de Kriidener variously gave the 
credit to God, Alexander, or herself. See especially a letter from Countess Edling to 


Count Capodistria, dated from Weimar, Jan. 8, 1818: ““Madame de Kriidener a passé 
par ce pays. ... Elle a dit publiquement que c’est elle qui a fait la Sainte Alliance”’ 
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1817 she carried on a preaching mission in Switzerland and 
southern Germany, attracting great crowds and becoming more 
and more suspect in the eyes of the authorities for what Metter- 
nich called ‘“Jacobinism.”’ Eventually she was forced back to 
Livonia, where in a more restrained fashion she continued her 
work of preaching and charity. A visit to St. Petersburg in 
1821 gave Mme de Kriidener another short burst of notoriety, 
but her ardent championing of the cause of Greek freedom led 
Alexander to order her back to Livonia.'* Still restless, she em- 
barked with the Princess Anna Galitzin on a scheme of Chris- 
tian colonization in the Crimea. She died there, at Karasu- 
Bazar, on Christmas Eve, 1824. 

The present letter was written to her elder sister, Dorothea 
von Vietinghoff, a deaf-mute. Mme de Kriidener had revisited 
Riga in 1811, and consequently her letter contains much trivial 
gossip. More significant is the religious and prophetic mood in 
which it is couched: “‘Such times are coming that if we do not 
belong wholly to Christ, who alone can be our intercessor before 
the Father, we shall be in terrible misery.”’ Already the news of 
the 1812 campaign was spreading in Germany, and those who 
expected the imminent coming of the Savior were justifiably 
aroused. ““We knew the destruction of the French,” she wrote, 
“and know even more. God’s leadership is conducting us, so 
that we experience daily the wonders of his love. May God 
grant that Russia in deep humility thank the Almighty on her 
knees and honor him, for God alone has overthrown the mighty 
enemy..... ” The recognition which the letter makes of Rus- 
sia’s leadership is striking, although it may be observed that 


(Russky Arkhiv, 29th Year, No. 11 [1891], p. 421). But at the very time when the 
treaty was being signed, and when Mme de Kriidener was most in evidence, the tsar 
explained its origin to Lord Castlereagh without any reference to her (C. K. Webster 
led.], British Diplomacy, 1813-1815 [London, 1921], p. 382). 

138 The breach was not, perhaps, as complete as is usually believed. Alexander wrote 
an indignant letter to the governor of Livonia in 1818 when he heard that the au- 
thorities were impeding her return (Russky Arkhiv, 24th Year, No. 5 [1886], p. 117). He 
sent cordial messages to her through Prince Alexander Galitzin in 1821, and there is 
evidence to suggest even that he had a sympathetic interview with her (Grand Duke 
Nicholas, L’empereur Alexandre, I, 520; II, 240 n.) But he was careful never to resume 
the close association of 1815. 
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there is no direct reference to Alexander I, whose wife, a 
daughter of the Margravine of Baden, was well known to Mme 
de Kriidener. The reference to the religious emotions of the 
kings of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg is faintly suggestive of the 
role that they were later expected to play within the Holy 
Alliance. Even more suggestive is the following passage: 
‘Preachers are beginning to preach repentance and are urging 
the princes to lead the people, by example, to confess before 
God what un-Christian lives they have led, and to beseech the 
mercy of the Savior who will judge the world.” 

All in all, the letter may be considered a typical and impor- 
tant document in the life of Mme de Kriidener. In a general 
sense it shows how her religious views were gradually becoming 
focused upon the field of European politics, and how certain she 
was of the imminence of great changes. More specifically, it 
serves as a convenient touchstone for testing some of the uncer- 
tain documents in Eynard. Mme de Kriidener was so careless 
a writer, and her place in European literature is of such minor 
importance, that considerable freedom has been employed in 
bringing her spelling, grammar, and punctuation into harmony 
with modern usage.'* Yet it is hoped that the original flavor has 
not been destroyed. On the strength of this and other unpub- 
lished letters, the present writer is inclined to agree with those 
critics who suspect that the materials in Eynard have under- 
gone a certain amount of “‘editing.”” But he finds sufficient simi- 
larity in form and spirit to believe that Eynard’s documents 
are substantially those which Mme de Kriidener wrote. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, MASSACHUSETTS 


Letier from Mme de Kriidener to her sister, Dorothea von V ietinghoff 
SrrasBourG, 26 Febr. 1813 


Wie lange, meine teure Schwester, die ich so innig liebe, habe ich 
keine Nachricht von Dir gehabt! Endlich, gottlob, schrieb uns die 
teure Blau,” und so erfuhren wir, dass Du in Petersburg bei der lieben 


14] am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Heinrich Schneider, for his assistance in this 
respect. 

‘6 Mme Blau was a kindred religious spirit in Riga who carried on a series of religious 
meetings after Mme de Kriidener’s departure in December, 1811. Her activities are 
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Tante Manteufel bist, und gliicklich aus Moskau, dank sei es dem 
Allbarmherzigen, herausgekommen bist. Mein Herz war auch ganz 
ruhig. Ich weiss, an wen ich glaube. Ich weiss, dass mein Heiland 
mehr liebt, als ich schwaches, elendes Geschipf lieben kann, dass Er 
also auf die beste Art fiir meine Lieben sorgt. 

Gliicklich ist meine liebe Blau bei dem Hohenglauben gewesen,'* 
der in allen Lagen den Menschen, die ihn haben, Friede und Ruhe in 
Gott verschafft. Ihre Briefe waren mir eine Erquickung und voll 
heiliger Lehren: alles war bestiirzt, alles floh oder zitterte, sie war 
stets heiter und ruhig, wusste alles voraus. So ist es uns hier gegangen 
zur Verwunderung so vieler Menschen, die es nicht begreifen konnten, 
dass der Herr so herablassend ist, und armen Menschen so seine 
Wunderwege zeigt. Wir wussten die Zernichtung der Franzosen, und 
wissen noch viel [mehr]. Die Leitungen des Herrn fiihren uns so, und 
wir erfahren die Wunder seiner Liebe tiiglich. Gott gebe, dass Russ- 
land in tiefer Demut auf Knieen dem Allmiichtigen danken und Ihm 
die Ehre geben mége, denn Gott allein hat den michtigen Feind 
iiberwunden und hat den Elementen befohlen, die zu zerstéren, die 
unzerstérbar schienen. 

Ich fiirchte fiir Livland noch traurige Jahre.'? Die Not ist gross in 
diesen Landen wegen der Aushebung so vieler junger Leute. Schreck- 
lich sind die Nachrichten des in Polen und Russland erlittenen 
Jammers, und alle Tage hért man davon und sieht Menschen zuriick- 
kommen mit erfrorenen Gliedern. Wir sind immer in Karlsruhe 
gewesen, nur zuweilen hier, weil es im Anfange Paul nur erlaubt war, 
in Strasbourg mich zu sehn.'® Unendliche Freude habe ich gehabt, 
nach so vielen Jahren, ihn zu umarmen; sein Herz ist brav und gut,— 
gliicklich aber ist er noch nicht. Das Leben der Welt hat seine unaus- 
bleiblichen Unruhen, Gott wird aber auch ihn zu finden wissen, und 
ihn zu dem Erléser und Helfer bringen, der allein unsere Seele fiillt 


described in A. Buchholtz, “Die Kriidener-Blau'sche Betgesellschaft in Riga und ein 
Ausbruch religiéser Verriicktheit in Kolzen,”’ Baltische Monatsschrift, XLV (1898), 
29-50, 96-120. 


6 This is probably a reference to Mme Blau’s religious meetings. 





17 Mme de Kriidener had inherited “‘Kosse,”’ one of her father’s numerous Livonian 
estates, and interested herself occasionally in charitable works there. The wretched 
conditions of the Livonian peasantry had been accentuated by the Napoleonic wars. 
See E. Seraphim, Baltische Geschichte im Grundriss (Reval, 1908), pp. 328-65. 

18 Baron Paul von Kriidener, Mme de Kriidener’s only son, had been detained at 
Strasbourg since October, 1812, by the French police. His diary, in the Archives 
nationales, Sér. F’, carton 6574, shows that he was more than a little dubious of his 
mother’s religious vagaries. 
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und uns so gliicklich macht, dass wir keiner falschen Freuden bediir- 
fen. Mit einer zarten Seele machen ewige Verwickelungen, Schulden 
und die Existenz der grossen Welt sehr ungliicklich; 4 Monate war er 
mit uns. Er hat eine Kur gebraucht fiir sein Ohr, die aber zu heftig 
war und ihn sehr angegriffen hat. Uberhaupt ist er schwiichlich und 
bedarf einer ruhigen Lebensart und besonders Seelenfriedens. Was 
macht denn unser andrer Paul, und alle die lieben Kinder des 
Bruders?!® Was macht Thr, alle Ihr Lieben, so innig Geliebten? Ist 
die teure Tante Manteufel wohl, und die Tarikof und die Kinder? 
Bist Du recht wohl, hat der Schreck in Moskau nicht auf Dich 
gewirkt? In der Nacht vom 14. auf den 15. Sept. sah ich Dich im 
Traum sitzen auf meinem Sofa, wie versteinert. Kein Zeichen, keine 
Miene, als ob Du mich siihest. Da fragte ich den Bruder, was ist 
denn das? Er war auch da und fing an zu weinen, dass Du mich nicht 
erkanntest und ansehen wolltest. 

Seitdem (als) ich Moskaus traurige Lage erfuhr, dachte ich an 
Deine Bestiirzung in dieser traurigen Epoche. O, gottlob, ewig, ewig 
Dank und Preis unserem Gott, dass Ihr lebt und wohl seid! Schreibt 
mir doch meine geliebten Teuren! Wir haben lange Briefe durch Rei- 
sende geschickt, auch hat Juliette die Brodier-Seide geschickt, die 
Du gewiinscht hast.?° 

Durch die Markgriifin erfahre ich manches, was die Kaiserin ihr 
schreibt.2! Ich sehe den grossen religiésen Sinn, ich sehe ihre herrliche 
Seele, und wie so manche, wie sie schreibt, auf ihren Knieen dem 
Herrn aller Herrn danken und loben und um fernere Siege flehn. 
Gross waren die Strafgerichte, noch grésser ist das Erbarmen, noch 
verborgen unseren Augen in manchem freilich. Denn welcher Mensch 
ahnt auch nur die Tiefen dieses Erbarmers? Doch sehen wir genug 
schon: Russland wurde wunderbar gerettet, erhért die frommen 
Beter dieser grossen Nation. Welche Lektion fiir ganz Europa! Die 
kiihnsten, frechsten Spétter miissen schweigen, und jedes Volk merkt 
auf, Franzosen wie Deutsche. Die Prediger fangen an Busse zu pre- 
digen und fordern die Fiirsten auf, dem Volk mit Beispiel vorzugehen, 

19 Mme de Kriidener’s brother, Christoph Burkhard von Vietinghoff, was Geheimrat 
in Livonia, a large landowner, director of the Russian Bible Society, and a member of 
various academies and learned societies in St. Petersburg. 

20 Juliette (1787-1865) was Mme de Kriidener’s only daughter, and her devoted 
companion. 

21 The margravine was Amelia, widow of Charles Louis of Baden, and mother of the 
Empress Elisabeth of Russia. Some correspondence between Amelia and Elisabeth, 
with occasional reference to Mme de Kriidener, is printed by Grand Duke Nicholas 
Mikhailovich in L’impératrice Elisabeth, épouse d’ Alexandre Ier (3 vols.; St. Peters- 
burg, 1908-9), Vols. II and III, passim. 
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vor Gott zu bekennen, wie unchristlich gelebt wird, und um Erbarmen 
den Erliser, der die Welt richten wird, anzurufen. 

Der Konig von Bayern und Wiirttemberg sollen beide tief erschiit- 
tert sein. Letzterer in Triinen sehr tief gebeugt, und hat alle Lust- 
barkeiten verboten, und Totenimter fiir die Gebliebenen verordnet. 

In Paris ist ein Werk herausgekommen, das sehr merkwiirdig ist, 
es ist eine Auslegung der Offenbarung, wo die nahen Zeiten ge- 
schildert werden. Englische Missionire lassen die Bibel und das 
“vangelium umsonst drucken und verteilen die Heiligen Schriften; 
ganze Stellen aus den Propheten werden an die Hiuser geschlagen. 
Kurz, alles ist iiusserst merkwiirdig.” Gott wolle doch jedem, der nur 
noch zu retten ist, die Augen 6ffnen! Es kommen solche Zeiten, dass, 
wenn wir nicht Christum ganz angehéren, der allein unser Fiir- 
sprecher bei dem Vater sein kann, wir in schrecklichen Jammer 
kommen. 

O, meine Geliebte, was giibe ich nicht darum, Dich zu sehen und 
meinen Bruder und mich mit Euch zu unterhalten, Euch zu umarmen. 
In Karlsruhe leben wir sehr ruhig, gottlob! Ich habe ein hiibsches 
Haus, die Familie, die mit uns aus Kénigsberg kam, ist mit uns, es ist 
uns eine liebe Gesellschaft.2* Wir haben einen schinen Sommer gehabt 
und sind in Baden gewesen, von wo aus ich Dir auch geschrieben habe. 
Otto Richter war auch da. Sophie ist mit ihrem Mann in Rastatt, wo 
sie sehr einfach leben; er liebt sie sehr.24 Sie haben einen allerliebsten 
Knaben, der viel Spanisch spricht und gar hiibsch ist. Ich habe selten 
ein so niedlickes Kind gesehen. Die kleine Trutchen, die wir mitnah- 
men, ist recht brav und gross geworden, sie erfreut uns sehr. Was 
macht denn Louise, ist sie wohl? Ach, was hat Riga gelitten! Auch 
ihre Schwester ist aus den Vorstiidten geflohen. Die alte Meyendorf 
ist auf dem Lande. Von Tiesenhausen hire ich nichts. Was macht er? 
Was macht der Cousin Manteufel—Tutschkow, Kutaizof, ach, und so 
viele? Schreibe mir doch! Auch an die liebe Tante Manteufel habe 


2 T have not been able to identify the work published at Paris. The great activities 
of English missionaries on the continent can be followed in the Reports of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1805-23 (London, 1811-23). 

23 Mme de Kriidener shared a house in Karlsruhe with the Schenkendorf family. 
Frau von Schenkendorf, the former Frau Barkley, had known Mme de Kriidener at 
Konigsberg, and sympathized with her religious views. Later she married the German 
poet, Max von Schenkendorf. An interesting picture of this milieu is given in E. M. 
Arndt, Meine Wanderungen und Wandelungen mit dem Reichsfreiherrn Heinrich Karl 
Friedrich von Stein (Berlin, 1869), pp. 219-22. 

24 Sophie was Mme de Kriidener’s stepdaughter. In 1809 she had married Marquis 
d’Ochando, a Spanish officer whom she had met in Germany. 

% The suburbs of Riga had been burned in 1812 on the approach of the French. 
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ich geschrieben und kiisse ihre lieben Hiinde. Wie teuer ist sie meinem 
Herzem! So bald ich kann, schreibe ich ihr, will’s Gott, jetzt bin ich 
sehr pressiert, und sie erfiihrt doch durch Dich jetzt von uns Nach- 
richten. Wilhelm ist recht fromm und brav geworden, Guérin, der 
erster Kupferstecher in Frankreich fast, sagt, er hatte nie so viel 
Talent gesehen, als Wilhelm zum Zeichnen hat.*° Er ist sehr gewach- 
sen und ist uns auf der Reise sehr niitzlich gewesen, und ist hier bei 
sehr vornehmen Leuten im Hause, die ihn sehr lieben. 

Tantchens Louise Schwester ist sehr gewachsen und sehr brav. 
Ihr Verstand, ihr ganzes Wesen nimmt alle Leute fiir sie ein. Was 
macht meine Louise, ist sie brav, ist sie eine Christin? O, das hoffe 
ich zu Gott! Sie wird ihrem Herrn Ehre bringen, nicht Schande 
machen. Ich bin es durch Gottes Hiilfe gewiss und bete tiglich 
fiir sie. 

Fanchette hat ihre Eltern besucht in der Schweiz und ist brav.?? 

Dort sagten ihr viele Christen, wie nahe die Zeiten wiiren, wo noch 
viele Leiden kommen. Aber die Christen haben nichts zu fiirchten. 
Christus der Herr sammelt sie, wie Kiichlein unter seine Fliigel. 

Ach, wenn Du uns doch bald, bald, besuchen kénntest, wie froh 
wiire ich! Du kénntest mit Paul zu uns kommen, er will doch bald 
zuriickkommen.** O, welche Freude, welche Freude wiire das fiir uns! 
Du kannst recht wohlfeil in dem schénen Baden leben. Ich umarme 
Dich, geliebte Teure! Habe ich noch Zeit, so schreibe ich noch was 
zu. Ich bin, gottlob, gesund, heiter, froh in meinem Herrn und gehe 
wie ein Kind mit hm nur. O, wie dumm ist man, so ein Gliick nicht 
zu geniessen. Er will ja jedem, Freund, Vater, Helfer, Erléser sein. 
Wie lange ging ich in Elend und Blindheit herum! Liebe Schwester, 
bete oft zu Christum und gib Dein ganzes Herz hin, Er wird Dich 
recht beschiitzen. 

Lebe wohl und gesund! Tausend, tausend Kiisse und Umarmun- 
gen, auch Louise und der Markwitsche meine Griisse! Der Tante 
kiisse die Hiinde tausendmal, und die Tarikof und Kinder umarme 
herzlich. Griisse alle Bekannte und Freunde! 

Deine treue Schwester, 


B. K. 


% Wilhelm may have been a protégé of Mme de Kriidener. Several French artists 
of the name of Guérin were living at the time. The reference is probably to Christophe 
(1758-1831), who spent much time in Strasbourg and was well known as a painter and 
engraver. 

27 Fanchette was maid to Mme de Kriidener’s daughter. 

28 Tt was mistakenly believed that Paul would soon be set free and be allowed to 
go to St. Petersburg. Actually he was imprisoned at Auxonne. 
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VOLTAIRE! 


RAYMOND O, ROCKWOOD 


ISTORIANS are still searching for the “‘real’’ Voltaire more than 
H a century and a half after his death (1778). Books concerning 
him are being published constantly. Since 1925 alone, over fifty 
works have appeared devoted as a whole or in part to him.? In addition 
there has been a sizable periodical literature. The quantity of this Voltair- 
ean literature is partly accounted for by the long career and numerous in- 
terests of the subject. Of greater import, perhaps, is the fact that Voltaire 
has always been a religious and political issue, and, thereby, a controversial 
storm center. When he died, his name was already a myth or symbol, stir- 
ring love or hatred in the hearts of his contemporaries. His reputation had 
by then been befuddled by the bitter attacks of the defenders of the ancien 
régime and the exaggerated adulations of the champions of a new order. 
The difficulty of comprehending the real intent of his wit and satire, added 
to partisan historiography, has made truth all the more elusive. What did 
he doubt? Was he ever serious? Was there anything he really believed? 
Finally, scholars have not been content to analyze his ideas themselves. 
They are seeking to trace the origins and influence of Voltaire’s philosophy. 
Some recent endeavors to solve certain outstanding problems concerning 
his career and thought are to be considered here. 
Science was a fad among eighteenth-century French readers. Dr. Libby 
in her The attitude of Voltaire to magic and the sciences has chosen to weigh 
Voltaire’s scientific knowledge as one index to the question: How well were 


1 Voltaire. By H. N. Brattsrorp. (“Home university library of modern knowledge,” 
No. 151.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. 256. $1.25. 

The attitude of Voltaire to magic and the sciences. By MARGARET SHERWOOD LIBBY. 
“Studies in history, economics and public law,’’ No. 408.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. 299. $3.75. 

Voltaire and Jean Meslier. By ANDREW R. Morenovss, assistant professor of 
French, Yale University. (‘“‘Yale romantic studies,’ No. IX.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. x+158. $2.00. 

Voltaire. By ALFRED Noyes. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. x+643. $3.50. 

Voltaire en robe de chambre. By CHarLtes Outmont. (“Nouvelle collection histo- 
rique.”’) Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1936. Pp. 224. Fr. 15. 

2 M.-M. H. Barr, “Bibliographical data on Voltaire from 1926-1930,” Modern lan- 
guage notes, XLVIII (1933), 292; see also bibliographies in Journal of modern history, 
Vols. I-VIII (1929-37). 
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cultivated people of the age of reason acquainted with the most recent 
scientific developments? In 273 profusely documented pages she scruti- 
nizes Voltaire’s ‘“‘education in science,”’ his efforts to popularize Newton, 
his original researches, his conception of the scientific method, and, in the 
last two-thirds of the book—with a necessary though somewhat laborious 
detail—a careful analysis of all his writings on each specific science, on 
magic, and on medicine. An excellent bibliography is appended. 

This painstaking investigation confirms the opinion held by many since 
Voltaire’s day, namely, that he was a “‘popularizer’”’ and an “‘undergradu- 
ate’’ in things scientific and that he is of no significance in the story of the 
advance of pure science. Miss Libby calls him a “‘philosophical journalist” 
whose comments on science “‘were remarkable neither for depth of analysis, 
accuracy or originality but rather for cleverness of expression and ability to 
say quotable things at the right moment” (p. 273). His scientific training 
was superficial, consisting primarily of “‘a little conversation, a little read- 
ing, and many letters and articles” on the conversation and reading (p. 71). 
He studied Newtonconscientiously, but the mathematical proofs were beyond 
him. Although his claim to scientific renown rests largely upon his Elements 
of the philosophy of Newton, even in this simplification Voltaire was not a 
master, but an amateur relaying to the general public what he had learned 
from the writings and advice of those better versed in the subject. Miss 
Libby proves that Voltaire was not the first to introduce Newton to France, 
but she follows his eighteenth-century partisans in acclaiming him the first 
to bring the principles of Newton to the average educated Frenchman. 
Voltaire placed himself in the vanguard of physics; but on the whole, even 
here, as well as in other sciences, he transmitted to his contemporaries the 
scientific heritage, both good and bad, of the seventeenth century. After 
1740 he lagged far behind his day in scientific knowledge. He was hardly 
acquainted with the rapidly expanding chemistry, while he was a reaction- 
ary in geology and biology. At best he was an intelligent amateur in medi- 
cine. His attitude toward magic was that of a crusader out to destroy all 
superstitions with arguments drawn wholesale from his seventeenth-cen- 
tury predecessors. 

Even some casual writers of his day had a more precise comprehension 
of the scientific method. Except for vague generalities regarding the value 
of mathematics and of experiment, he was content to advise his readers ‘‘to 
recognize the limits of our knowledge, not to attempt to know first princi- 
ples and to avoid systems” (p. 91). Impatient of detail, Voltaire was ever 
anxious to draw metaphysical lessons from science. It was this proclivity 
that vitiated his experiments in physics. In particular, Miss Libby argues, 
he sought to confirm his deistic belief in a universe of unchanging natural 
law. Thus, despite his warnings against “‘systems” or presuppositions, he 
rejected theories that did not fit into his own metaphysics. For example, 
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he ridiculed biologists and geologists who were feeling their way toward the 
doctrine of evolution. 

The author is not carried away either by Voltaire’s profundity or by the 
“rationality” of the champion of reason. She laughs at his vanity and scorns 
his superficiality at times. In science at least, it is evident that Voltaire 
achieved fame because his curiosity pushed him into an amazing variety 
of fields, because he was able to glean the essentials from the work of more 
thoroughgoing scholars, and because he had literary ability. His philosophy 
of doubt led him to reject many fantastic ideas; but, as a criterion of truth, 
“‘common sense” also frequently led him astray. That he was dogmatic is 
evident. The author might well have elaborated her contention that Chris- 
tianity’s point of view was more favorable to scientific progress than that 
of Voltaire (p. 184). Throughout we are made aware of Voltaire’s precon- 
ceptions, but the part that science played in the formulation of them and 
of other aspects of his thought—probably another problem—is only inti- 
mated. The writer seems to assume that Voltaire approached his study of 
Newton with his deism largely developed. To what extent was his deism 
an outgrowth of his study of science? To deflate him as a pure scientist is 
to touch but a minor aspect of his reputation. His fame rests far more on 
his endeavor to apply an inquiring mind to sacred dogmas regarding society 
and religion; and, though we could hardly call him a social scientist today, 
at least he was endeavoring to do to social phenomena what science had 
already done to the religious concept of nature. 

Science bolstered Voltaire’s religious views, but their origin must also be 
sought in his precursors. To Lanson’s list of those most responsible for fur- 
nishing him with anti-Christian arguments (Bayle, Spinoza, the English 
deists, Levesque de Burigny, and Freret), Professor Morehouse, in his 
Voltaire and Jean Meslier, has added and underlined the name of Jean 
Meslier (p. 138). Meslier was a Catholic priest who died in 1729, leaving 
a manuscript ““Testament.”’ This heretical study endeavored to destroy all 
religion and the unjust social, economic, and political regimes it supposedly 
condoned, and outlined, in substitute, an equalitarian, communistic, atheis- 
tic society. The ‘““Testament”’ is declared “‘the first complete, detailed at- 
tack in France against Christianity” (p. 11). Throughout his study Mr. 
Morehouse is careful to indicate that there are many sources of Voltaire’s 
religious ideas and that it is difficult to weigh “‘influence.’”’ He recognizes 
that Meslier probably was not an important factor in the early formulation 
of Voltaire’s doctrines, but claims that the priest’s influence is of utmost 
significance as a source of the arguments used in the militant attacks upon 
Christianity inaugurated by Voltaire after 1760. In fact, he contends that 
Voltaire really opened his campaign against l’inféme when he published 
an extract of Meslier’s ‘““Testament”’ in 1762. 

Before the publication of this extract, Voltaire had mentioned Meslier 
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but little, although he had known of the ‘‘Testament”’ since 1735 and had 
apparently read it by 1742. Many manuscript copies and summaries of it 
were made during the eighteenth century. The author analyzes those ex- 
tant and demonstrates that Voltaire’s edition is still enshrouded in mystery. 
It is not clear whether he did the extracting himself or merely edited that 
of another. Internal evidence points to the former conclusion (p. 135). 
Mr. Morehouse is sure Voltaire’s hand is present in some fashion, that he 
sympathized with the ideas and the “‘plan of action” involved, and that he 
publicized its gospel (p. 37). In fact, no other radical interested Voltaire so 
much (p. 135). 

Having unraveled the relatively few facts known about Meslier and 
analyzed the various manuscripts of the “Testament,” Mr. Morehouse 
makes a detailed comparison of Voltaire’s extract with the original. The 
first part of the original deals with arguments against Christianity and re- 
ligion in general, while the second is an exposition of atheism. Voltaire omits 
the latter section completely, ignores the social, political, and economic 
arguments in the former, and condenses a good proportion of the remainder. 
In general the author feels that Voltaire has been quite faithful to the 
original in the actual extracting. Nevertheless, he shows that Voltaire 
changed the spirit of the argument by intruding his own deistic ideas into 
the text now and then and by transforming Meslier, the atheist, into a deist. 
It would seem, then, that Voltaire was really not faithful to the original. 

Voltaire delighted in referring to the apostate priest in his writings after 
1762 and seems to have become imbued with Meslier’s militant spirit 
(p. 189). Meslier’s treatment of the problem, according to Mr. Morehouse, 
impressed Voltaire with the potency of arguments already known to him. 
Voltaire cited the priest directly, appropriated arguments to be found in 
the ‘“Testament”’ alone, and invented proofs which he attributed to Meslier. 
Even these, we are assured, are in Meslier’s spirit. Here Mr. Morehouse 
recognizes that he is on dangerous ground. In separate chapters he studies 
the effect on Voltaire of Meslier’s arguments ‘‘against the ethics, the mira- 
cles, the prophecies, and the doctrines of Christianity” (p. 66). Whereas 
evidence of influence can be found in each of these categories, Voltaire made 
greatest use of Meslier’s section on the miracles. 

By no means did Voltaire accept Meslier’s concepts wholesale. Voltaire 
might laugh orthodoxy’s Christ out of court; but he had the greatest ad- 
miration for the historical Jesus, whom he regarded as one of the few pene- 
trating minds who had understood natural religion. For pragmatic reasons, 
to say the least, Voltaire was willing to maintain the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments. Above all, he believed in God, and Meslier did not. Here 
Mr. Morehouse definitely accepts Voltaire’s sincerity, although he hastens 
to affirm that Voltaire’s God “‘was by no stretch of the imagination the 
God of orthodox Christianity” (p. 143). The author ventures farther. The 
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real difference between Voltaire and Meslier was the fact that the former 
was endowed with a true sense of religion and the latter was not. Mr. More- 
house believes that he could demonstrate, traditional biographers like Lan- 
son and Morley to the contrary, that the poet possessed ‘‘the cosmic sense 
that defies definition but which is the essence and life force of religion in its 
all-inclusive meaning”’ (p. 143). 

This conscientious, well-documented study is an excellent survey of the 
various anti-Christian arguments utilized by Voltaire. Unless one is vitally 
interested in the issues at stake, however, it is a bit difficult to become 
absorbed in the discussion. The book carries a seven-page appendix, includ- 
ing a letter of Meslier, a preface to an extract of the ““Testament,” and a 
comparison, in a few pages, of certain portions of the original ‘“Testament”’ 
with Voltaire’s extract. A bibliography, useful for a study of Voltaire’s re- 
ligious ideas, is included. 

Mr. Morehouse asserts tentatively that Voltaire had a true religious sense. 
Alfred Noyes, in his Voltaire, claims that the philosophe was not only en- 
dowed with a religious nature but that he was also far more orthodox in 
his religious outlook than is usually conceded. It takes six hundred pages 
and forty-six chapters for Mr. Noyes, a convert to Catholicism, to present 
his thesis. Although citations of Voltaire’s works and letters are profuse, 
the book contains neither footnotes nor a bibliography. The biography was 
apparently intended to popularize Voltaire’s religiosity. Long, repetitious 
arguments on relatively minute points and numerous digressions preclude 
a wide appeal. The student, however, will be forced to rethink the issues. 
On the surface, it would seem as though orthodoxy, after having attacked 
Voltaire for years, had decided to reverse its tactics and to claim him for 
one of its own in order to confound the atheists. Until now it has been 
orthodoxy, not scholarship, which has forced Voltaire into the atheistic 
fold. The publishers at least have adopted this polemical attitude, for they 
state on the jacket of the book: ‘““Many a worthy Secularist will weep to 
lose one of the few great men in history he felt really sure of: for it is a 
shock to find how much of Voltaire’s superb wit went to the demolishing 
of Atheism.” 

The author sketches the familiar story of Voltaire’s career from birth 
through his apotheosis in 1791. Certainly the linen of his reputation, soiled 
by his unscrupulous enemies, needs washing. None has undertaken the task 
with greater ardor than Mr. Noyes. Tarrying frequently to refute a rumor 
or to revise an incident that might cast reflections upon his hero’s character, 
he deprecates the influence of the Abbé Chateauneuf, improves the story 
of the relation between Voltaire and his father, burns incense to Voltaire’s 
chastity, removes mistresses from his life, spends a disproportionate space 
convincing himself that Voltaire’s association with the Marquise du Chate- 
let was purely intellectual, and recounts the outstanding incidents of his 
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career in like spirit. He discusses Voltaire, the man, with a sympathetic 
understanding of human frailties, preferring to err on the side of generosity. 
Voltaire’s literary activities are treated at length and are illustrated with 
extensive translations of both his prose and poetry—a valuable aspect of 
the book. Consistently, the author’s purpose is to prove that such works 
as Le pour et le contre, Mahomet, La loi naturelle, etc., have been grossly mis- 
represented as attacks upon Christianity, when they are nothing of the 
kind. But one searches for any extensive exposition of Voltaire’s treatises 
against l’infdme published after 1760. 

In fact, Mr. Noyes is primarily interested in Voltaire’s positive religious 
philosophy. He rejects the philosophe’s ‘eternal grin’ as a key to his true 
beliefs, claiming that Voltaire never had his tongue in his cheek when speak- 
ing about the basic principles of Christianity. If he laughed at the expense 
of religion, it was either to confute a degenerate church or to hide his true 
faith from deists and atheists who would have been unable to comprehend 
his religious depths. Voltaire, Mr. Noyes argues, was “‘reasserting the es- 
sential spirit of Christianity” (p. 74), whereas the eighteenth-century church 
had gone astray. The one breach in the poet’s faith was his inability to 
fathom the divinity of Christ. His religion, in simplest terms, was ‘‘a pro- 
found impulse to self-annihilation before the Supreme Being” (p. 424). His 
positive religious philosophy included a belief in the Golden Rule, in the 
doctrine of immortality, and in a God—not the impersonal God of the 
deists, but in the personal, all-pervading deity of Christianity (p. 426). 
Irrational dogmas irritated him, but he was conscious of the inability of 
reason to discover the fundamental mysteries of the universe. For him this 
was the realm of faith. The author intimates that Voltaire was in sympathy 
with Catholic tradition, that he worshiped in the traditional manner as a 
matter of common practice, that his deathbed confession was sincere, and 
that the stories of his “‘insincere’’ reconciliations with the church are found- 
ed on the baseless gossip of scoundrels and liars. Nevertheless, Mr. Noyes 
concedes at times that it is hard to find a formula to explain Voltaire’s 
positive views and that he cannot be regarded as completely orthodox. He 
is a little vague as to just how far within the orthodox fold one is to place 
the philosophe. He can find but ten pages of really irreligious material in 
Voltaire’s works (which he calls “‘jests,”’ “‘isolated passages,”’ or “‘indiscre- 
tions’ provoked by his enemies), while he conveniently rids himself of such 
productions as La pucelle, which he terms “‘burlesques.’’ In sum, Voltaire 
never mocked true religion, the essence of Christianity, but did combat 
superstition and hypocrisy with a burning passion for humanity and justice. 

The author has certainly made an honest endeavor to revaluate Voltaire’s 
religious philosophy by breaking with the usual interpretations of both 
friends and enemies of orthodoxy. He has presented a strong case for the 
view that Voltaire cannot be understood if he is to be regarded merely as a 
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mocker trying to undermine religion without substituting any really posi- 
tive principles. He shows that Voltaire, as a rationalist, distrusted the 
ability of reason to establish ultimate truth regarding the universe and that 
in the face of this “‘unknowable,”’ he was a sincere believer in a God. 

His exposition of the problem, however, opens many questions. Is one 
on any safer ground by assuming that Voltaire rarely had his tongue in his 
cheek when speaking of religion than that he always did? Has Mr. Noyes 
taken sufficient account of the fact that to avoid dangerous conflicts with 
the censors it was customary for authors to adopt the cautious policy of 
balancing arguments for an issue opposite those against it? If they favored 
the arguments for a certain accepted view, why did they even raise the 
doubts? Voltaire’s positive views, we are told, were the essence of Chris- 
tianity. But both Voltaire and the eighteenth-century deists would have ar- 
gued that their doctrines were the essence of all religions—Mohammedan- 
ism and Buddhism, as well as Christianity. The poet, it is insisted, was 
really not a deist but a theist who believed in a God “‘who is in compassion- 
ate relationship with his creatures.”’ The author assumes that this was al- 
ways Voltaire’s view, and fails to study his ideas from an evolutionary angle. 
Furthermore, he assumes that deists were all agreed as to the nature of 
God. To demonstrate that Voltaire had a particular belief in God is not to 
withdraw him from the deistic fold when no real account has been taken of 
Voltaire’s religious views as a whole in their relation to the ideas of various 
deists. How much would Voltaire have allowed the deity to intervene in the 
‘natural order’? The evidence of Voltaire’s reliance upon the English de- 
ists, studied with such care by Professor N. L. Torrey (Voltaire and the 
English deists |New Haven, 1930]), is hardly noticed by Mr. Noyes. What 
can the latter answer to Mr. Torrey’s conclusion: “‘Following the extrem- 
ists of the English school [deists], he [Voltaire] appears to have sincerely and 
consistently attempted, during the final fifteen years of his life, to demolish 
Christianity from top to bottom” (p. 206)? The author has not faced an- 
other question: To what extent were Voltaire’s positive religious views based 
on the pragmatic feeling that some doctrines were necessary to maintain 
the social order? Voltaire, it is asserted, sympathized with Catholic tradi- 
tion and worshiped according to Catholic forms. Did it pay anyone in the 
eighteenth century not to demonstrate at least formal allegiance to the 
church? How could one who denied the divinity of Christ be regarded as 
closer to the Catholic fold than to deists? As a clue to Voltaire’s true reli- 
gious sentiments we are asked to take account of his ‘“‘moods”’ (p. 189). But 
was Voltaire’s “‘mood” toward the “‘mysteries” that of the Catholic tradi- 
tion? While he tested the verdict of revelation with reason and found some 
positive doctrines, was he at all times absolutely and consistently certain 
regarding his conclusions (faith)? Does he start with revelation or reason? 
Finally, it is almost fantastic to endeavor to isolate from the philosophe 
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movement, even on the ground of his positive views, the man who was its 
most ardent champion and recognized leader. 

A better-rounded biography in shorter compass is H. N. Brailsford’s vol- 
ume in the “Home university library” series. Comprehensive and yet con- 
cise, instructive and yet entertaining, it depicts Voltaire as the thinker of 
the middle-class revolution. Written as an introduction for a general reader, 
it is actually a thoughtful interpretation of Voltaire’s career, literary ac- 
complishments, and philosophy. Especially valuable is the detailed analysis 
of all Voltaire’s significant works and the suggestive presentation of his 
ideas. The characterization of Voltaire, the man, is vivid, while the author 
includes interesting sketches of related individuals. The fact that Mr. 
Brailsford has surveyed the subject from a mild, unobtrusive, economic 
standpoint merely serves to make the work more suggestive (see pp. 98, 
109-14, 124-27, 220). Perhaps the best single chapter is that entitled ‘‘Lib- 
eral History”’ (chap. iv), wherein he outlines Voltaire’s social philosophy 
and defines the content of his liberalism. The approach is that of balanced 
sympathy unblinded by the humanity of the subject. One closes the work 
with a renewed distaste for intolerance and a warm admiration for the 
philosophe of Ferney. The general reader will find an excellent critical bibli- 
ography to guide him in further study, while a short index has been ap- 
pended. 

Recognizing that Voltaire, the man, is almost insaississable, and yet 
spurred on to his task by the discovery of some new materials, Charles 
Oulmont, in Voltaire en robe de chambre, has somewhat painfully resurrected 
the private life of Voltaire as a key to his character. On the whole, he feels 
that the philosophe was not such a bad person after all. He tends to define 
him as a bundle of well-intentioned, explosive nervous energy that created 
much of value but that also did some harm. Students of Voltaire will find 
little, even in the new documents, that will tempt them to change the gen- 
eral picture of the man, while the uninitiate will probably set the work aside 
in confusion, wondering why anyone should be interested in such unimpor- 
tant detail. Careful inspection is necessary before any internal unity can 
be found in the book. The author passes from a survey of problems concern- 
ing Voltaire as an individual to those having to do with his associations. 
Even the separate chapters contain such a conglomeration of materials 
pressed together with incessant direct citations and rambling comments that 
the author himself could not find a single title for most of them. M. Oul- 
mont concentrates upon Voltaire’s portrait, his health, his culinary tastes, 
his religious excesses (explained by his ‘‘excessive nervousness”’), his pranks, 
his fits of temper, his conversational abilities, his establishment at Ferney, 
his fortune and reputed “‘avarice,” his relations with children and publishers 
(in order), and his associations, both male and female. In the latter cate- 
gory Mme de Saint-Julien and Mme d’Epiney, the Comte d’Argental, Mme 
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Denis, Thiriot, and the Marquise du Chatelet are discussed in separate 
chapters in the order named. To sift the new from the old and to enjoy 
some interesting descriptions and sidelights on Voltaire’s career, the scholar 
will find it worth while to skim through the book. The sections on the 
Comte d’Argental’s interest in Voltaire’s Kehl editior. »n Mme Denis, and 
on the Marquise du Chatelet all cite new materials. Especially valuable is 
the description of an unpublished manuscript of the Mémoire: réponse a 
une lettre diffamatoire de l'abbé Desfontaines, written in the Marquise’ own 
hand and corrected by Voltaire. 

None of these works is unfriendly to Voltaire. It is perhaps inevitable 
that on the score of religion there should appear such a controversial work 
as that of Mr. Noyes, while it is not unusual for Voltaire to be evaluated 
from an economic point of view. Drs. Libby and Morehouse demonstrate 
the minute patience with which Voltaire’s thinking is being analyzed. Both 
books show that, although Voltaire recreated and vitalized everything he 
touched, he was greatly indebted to others for his ideas. The philosophe has 
often been called the creator of his century, but, idealogically, he seems also 
to be its crucible. From Mr. Brailsford’s point of view the poet is almost 
the necessary product of an awakening middle class. To claim that he is the 
result of his century, however, does not mean that he was not, in turn, its 
creator in certain respects. In these studies he remains a skilful crusader 
who broadcast and made palatable with his wit and style the principles of 
the philosophes. Perhaps, even in this connection, his success is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that he was saying things that already lay nascent in 
the minds of educated people. Frequently Voltaire has been regarded in his 
destructive, negative aspect—as the eternal doubter who attacked estab- 
lished institutions. The authors concerned in this article pay tribute to the 
positive aspects of his thought. To them he is more than a doubter or a 
cold rationalist. He becomes a man capable of deep feeling, especially on 
religious matters, and one with préjugés or a faith of his own. 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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European civilization. Its origin and development. By Various CONTRIBUTORS. 
Under the direction of Eowarp Eyre. Vol. V: Economic history of Europe 
since the Reformation. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
1328. $7.50. 


The appearance of a history of Europe under Catholic inspiration gives 
rise to large expectations. Catholic historians by definition have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility for the whole as distinguished from the parts. Europe has little 
left of the catholic principles of unity with which it began. In particular, reli- 
gion itself has become a phase of the clashing anarchism in which Europe 
rushes down into the sea. At one time it seemed that the highly elaborated 
economic life of the culture might transcend more effectively than religion its 
suicidal segmentation and endure as a unifying factor when all else failed. 
That faith is gone, but the economic historian has still occasion to be catholic 
in the sense of Turgot’s dictum that the economic life can be understood only 
when national lines are ignored. 

Unfortunately, this volume falls far short of these expectations. It is the 
reductio ad absurdum of co-operative scholarship. With less unity than a 
Festschrift, it coheres only by the binding. The authors of the various parts 
were apparently encouraged to write about anything that occurred to them, 
and they repeat and contradict one another with equal freedom. The state 
has been an important economic fact in Europe, but, to put it mildly, it is 
curious to find a five-hundred-page “Study of the modern state” in an eco- 
nomic history. “‘Internationalism”’ is a title which covers many noble aspira- 
tions, but one can only guess at the place in such a book of a series of pious re- 
flections with a slightly historical tinge. “‘Society” is a magnificent subject 
but hardly a subordinate chapter of a book on one phase of society. ‘‘Popula- 
tion”’ belongs in volume I with “Races.” ‘Agricultural co-operation” may 
deserve three separate treatments, but a big and clumsy book could have been 
made shorter by combining the merits of the three. 

This Catholic book is marked by an undue degree of provinciality, both 
Catholic sectarian and English. In the final chapter on “‘Internationalism,” 
Richard O'Sullivan claims for the Christian martyrs the whole credit for en- 
larging the perspective of Roman order and Roman law. It is very disappoint- 
ing to find a chapter promisingly entitled “‘Law and police’’ which turns out 
to be a jejune record of the changing relations between different organs of the 
English government. How long are we to wait for some one to work that open 
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mine, the development of the police function in the various states? It is not 
even done for England, where so much effort has been expended on the ques- 
tion of distribution. The evolution of the police power as function is probably 
the most valid genetic index available for an authentically political history of 
Europe or of any segment of it. So little—so nearly nothing, indeed—has been 
done that much could be forgiven an honest effort to pick up the scattered and 
unorganized indications. 

Much could be forgiven the whole book if valuable synthesizing ideas, 
with whatever degree of variety and contradiction among them, had been 
represented in the individual essays. The distinguished name of Ernest Barker 
is attached to a chapter on ‘‘Administration”’ which cries aloud for some in- 
vigorating ideology such as could have been had from Thurman Arnold’s 
Symbols of government. Arthur Birnie, who is guilty of the rare crime of writing 
too briefly, gets over the history of industry without recognizing the problem 
of technique. Mumford and Spengler, Veblen and Usher, have labored in 
vain. Miss James in the opening chapter drags out the hoary myth of the 
blocking of the trade routes by the Turks to explain the discovery mania of 
the Europeans. Hilliard Atteridge’s chapter entitled “‘Military and naval de- 
velopments” looks like the discards from a series of other contributors resolved 
not to write about war. Such a chapter might have raised the interesting ques- 
tion, “‘What is the historical function of war in European society?” De la 
Bedoyére, a philosopher, shows some flashes of insight that compensate for 
naive conceptions of historical situations, such as his fancy picture of the 
middle ages as a time of violence. 

The pity of it is that this junk heap contains some very valuable materials. 
Feaveryear’s section on ““Theories of wealth”’ is one of the best brief historical 
accounts of economic theory. He makes the very good point that what we call 
**mercantilism”’ always was and still is present in every politico-economic unit. 
Atteridge has a good exposition of the increasing destructiveness of war 
through the centuries. Carr-Saunder’s essay on population is a valuable com- 
pendium. 

The apparatus is worthy of such a synthesis. In spite of the need for some 
guide through the mysterious succession of chapters, no word of introduction is 
furnished. Two of the twelve chapters have brief bibliographical lists attached 
to them. One chapter has a so-called bibliographical note which explains un- 
necessarily that the footnote references are not intended to be exhaustive. 
This thirteen-hundred-page volume has two maps, imperfectly drawn, one of 
which shows the ground won by the Allies in the battles of the Somme in 1916, 
the other, the German withdrawal to the Hindenburg line. On the other hand, 
an American reviewer cannot fail to note that this English book has an exten- 
sive index. 

F. L. Nusspaum 
University of Wyoming 
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Noble families among the Sephardic Jews. By Isaac pa Costa, LL.D. With 
some account of the Capadose family (including their conversion to Christiani- 
ty), by BERTRAM BrewstTER, and An excursus on their Jewish history, by 
Cecit Rorn. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. ix+219+44 
plates. $14. 


This beautifully printed and illustrated volume, the work of several 
authors, is primarily a product of ancestral pride. A descendant of an old 
Portuguese-Dutch family, proud of his original Jewish blood, has sponsored 
the collection of material which tells again the epic of the Sephardic Jews and 
which gives interesting details of his own and other noble families that sprang 
from this group. 

The first part of the volume is a reprint of an old translation of Isaac da 
Costa’s Isriiel en de Volken [Israel among the Gentiles], published in 1850. 
Da Costa traces the romance of the Sephardic Jews, their martyrdom in Spain 
and Portugal, their expulsion, and their subsequent adventures in leading 
European countries. When the volume appeared, it evidently elicited con- 
siderable discussion. One caustic commentator cast doubt upon the aristo- 
cratic lineage of the Sephardim who had settled in Holland. Perhaps, he sug- 
gested, they had simply arrogated to themselves the escutcheons and the 
titles of old Spanish and Portuguese families. To answer these aspersions 
Da Costa wrote a series of magazine articles which he included in the later 
Dutch editions of his original volume. They are now presented in English for 
the first time and comprise the second section of the volume under review. 

These reprints unfortunately now have very little value. They are apolo- 
getics rather than history. Da Costa was a Christian convert, proud of his 
Jewish ancestry, but happy to have come to the light of Christianity. Much 
of what he writes is colored by religious zeal. Thus he laments that flame and 
faggot were necessary to burn out the “Jewish superstition” of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, but he exults that most of those who were forced or 
persuaded into the Christian fold remained steadfast and became assets to 
Christianity. There is an interesting eulogy of the famous Rabbi Solomon 
Levi, who, at forty, accepted Christianity. After he had read De legibus of 
Thomas Aquinas, “he was enlightened by that Spirit from above which 
brought life and salvation to his soul,” and all his Jewish ‘‘prejudices’’ fell 
away. Da Costa evidently forgot that Vincent Ferrer’s violent persecutions 
of 1391, with their offer of conversion or death, immediately preceded the 
good rabbi’s sudden enlightenment. The rabbi came into Christianity along 
with tens of thousands of others who preferred baptism to cremation. 

One of the most famous sports of the middle ages was the Disputation. 
This was a debate between Christian representatives and Jewish leaders, 
conducted under ecclesiastical auspices. Da Costa describes the disputation 
of Tortosa of 1418 with typical naiveté. The subject was: ‘‘Is Jesus the true 
Messiah as foretold by the prophets of the Old Testament?” The pope pre- 
sided. Gendarmes with gleaming pikes and swords stood about. Strangely 
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enough, according to the pious Christian chroniclers, most of the Jewish 
disputants soon saw the error of their ways and all but two went over to 
Christianity. These were soon paid for their recalcitrance. De Costa adds 
quite seriously: 

In consequence of this decisive victory, a vast multitude of Israelites were added to 
the Church, which they entered by families and by synagogues. But the glory of this 
event was tarnished by the intolerant and harsh edicts which the Church of Rome 
thought fit to pronounce against those Jews who could not be brought by persuasion 
to embrace the Christian faith or to adopt its forms. 


Such reprints, therefore, have little historical value. The story of the Mar- 
ranoes, one of the most romantic in all history, their dispersion from Spain 
and Portugal through Holland, England, and many North and South Ameri- 
can countries, has, in the years since Da Costa’s chronicles, been thoroughly 
investigated by competent authorities. Much more valuable is the history of 
the Capadose family by Bertram Brewster, supplemented in an article by 
Dr. Cecil Roth. Here is a typical Sephardic family which was evidently forci- 
bly converted to Christianity in Portugal, carried its Jewish faith secretly for 
many generations until it could escape to Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century, and there at once returned to Judaism. It subsequently played an 
important part in the commercial life of Holland and England, contributing 
many members to the Dutch East India Company. One distinguished mem- 
ber of the family, Dr. Abraham Capadose, was converted to Christianity in 
1822 and became an outstanding author and evangelist. He is the progenitor 
of the Dutch-English branch of the family which at present is so prominently 
identified with the Dutch Shell Oil Company. The present head of this family 
is the sponsor for the volume which is embellished by a series of beautiful 
plates of distinguished personalities and interesting heirlooms. 

A. L. SacHarR 
Urbana, Illinois 





The economic activities of the Jews of Amsterdam in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. By Hersert I. BLoom, Pu.D. Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press, 
1937. Pp. xviiit+332. $4.00. 

The author has chosen Amsterdam as his “‘field of study because it was the 
leading commercial and intellectual city in Europe at the time of which we 
speak.” He summarizes the scope of his work in these words: 

Amsterdam developed the largest and most important Jewish community in Europe, 
with connections in many another Jewish settlement, and with far flung influence in the 
Dutch colonies. It became known as the New Jerusalem, not only because the Jews were 
accorded freedom of religion and residence there, but because, through their own culture 
and enterprise, they transformed themselves from what was a group of Marranos with 
little or no knowledge of Judaism, and a struggling impoverished band of German and 
East European Jews, into a flourishing community of international importance, eco- 


nomically and culturally. 
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It would seem, however, that Dr. Bloom’s choice of the subject matter has 
been determined in part by the fact that he is either of Dutch descent himself 
or is closely related to someone of Dutch extraction, for his perfect spelling 
of numerous Dutch words and phrases, his excellent translation or understand- 
ing of all of them, and his thorough familiarity with the original Dutch sources 
could hardly be explained otherwise. 

The book discusses, in order, the settlement of the Jews in Amsterdam dur- 
ing the first half of the seventeenth century, their participation in the silk 
industry, the sugar trade, the diamond industry, and jewelry trade, the print- 
ing and book trade, commerce with various European and Asiatic countries 
and with the Dutch colonies, the operations of the Bank of Amsterdam, the 
stock exchange in Amsterdam, the loans to foreign governments, and a num- 
ber of important speculations. The seventh or last chapter is in the nature of 
a conclusion, followed by five brief appendixes, an extensive and accurate 
bibliography, and two elaborate indexes. 

Mr. Bloom successfully refutes the thesis of Werner Sombart that the Jews 
brought to Europe the spirit of capitalism and possessed the necessary finan- 
cial means with which to equip the new economic life of modern Europe. The 
author shows conclusively that the children of Israel ‘followed the beck and 
call of those localities which bade fair to foster and augment” this modern 
spirit of capitalism. He also points out that most of the writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries exaggerated the wealth of the Jews of Am- 
sterdam and of their share in the commerce and industry of that great me- 
tropolis. The merit of his valuable work consists largely in the light which it 
throws on the economic development of Amsterdam in particular and of the 
Dutch Republic in general. It is the first book which goes back to the original 
sources on a large scale, and it reflects much credit on American historical 
scholarship. It is indeed more than a mere first presentation of the economic 
activities of the Jews in Amsterdam during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Henceforth it will be a simple matter to explode the Weber-Tawney thesis 
concerning the relation between Calvinism and capitalism, which, like that of 
Sombart regarding the Jews and the rise of modern capitalism, is based on in- 
adequate study of the original sources. Dr. Bloom was not in a position to at- 
tack Max Weber’s thesis, and it is not surprising that he still clings to the er- 
roneous idea that “‘Protestantism was a business man’s religion.”’ He argues 
that ‘‘the Church no longer dictated the commercial policies of the city or its 
burghers” and that “‘sharp practices in commerce and trade . . . . became the 
order of the day” (p. xv). But those who are familiar with the history of 
Calvinism and with its intricate theology can detect the same fallacies in this 
process of arguing as Bloom saw in Sombart’s contention relative to the rela- 
tion between the Jews and the rise of modern capitalism. 


A. Hyma 
University of Michigan 
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The origins of Jansenism. By NiceEt ABERCROMBIE, M.A., Pu.D., lecturer 
in French, Magdalen College, Oxford. (‘Oxford studies in modern lan- 
guages and literatures.””) New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 
341. $5.00. 


This work attempts, with some success, “‘to investigate the ancestry and 
relationships of the theological system expounded in the Augustinus of Cor- 
nelius Jansen, and to trace the history of the controversy which arose about 
that system in France in the seventeenth century.” The first half of the book 
is entirely theological, dealing with the main stages in the development of the 
doctrine of grace from the time of Augustine to that of Jansen and concluding 
with a useful and a masterly summary of Jansen’s treatise. The last half of 
the book is historical, beginning with a biography of Saint-Cyran, continuing 
with a detailed examination of the various phases of the Jansenist controversy, 
and ending with an account of the destruction of Port-Royal in 1709. The 
social, cultural, ascetic, and literary aspects of Jansenism have been deliber- 
ately neglected in order to present “‘a battle between the forces of orthodoxy 
and a powerful group of dissidents, in the pure light of ecclesiastical history,” 
something not previously attempted “‘by any but professedly Jansenist his- 
torians.”” The acknowledgments which precede the helpful introduction may 
throw some doubt on the “‘purity”’ of the ecclesiastical history involved, but 
the account in general seems reasonably objective. There are four valuable 
appendixes. There is no bibliographical material except that contained in the 
text and in the relatively few and rather inadequate notes. There is an index, 
but of proper names only. 

The book has an excellent plan, though the complete separation of theo- 
logical and historical matter is perhaps not completely satisfactory. It rests 
upon an enormous amount of work and has been very carefully put together. 
But the material is solid rather than brilliant, and its presentation is dull. 
Still, there are excellent chapters on Augustine’s theory of grace and upon the 
Pelagian and semi-Pelagian variants. There are provocative comments upon 
predestinarianism (essentially bookish and the product of too much learning), 
upon Baius (a valuable chapter, sadly in need of documentation), and upon 
the Jesuits. An occasional comment of the author redeems many arid pages 
preceding: “‘eighteenth century Jansenism is a function of the rise of the 
bourgeoisie”’; ‘‘a theologian without authority and tradition is as liable to err 
as a philosopher without logic’; “‘the mechanically simple appearance of la 
régale universelle formed a pendant, in the ecclesiastical policy of his [Louis 
XIV] reign, to the new system of local government by intendants.”” But such 
reflections are not numerous. 

The historical portion of the book is distinctive in its presentation of the 
life of Saint-Cyran and in its comment upon his work. There is a careful, al- 
most year by year, analysis of the rise and fall of the fortunes of the Jansenist 
group from 1640 to 1668. The various parts played by Richelieu and Mazarin, 
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by the Fronde, by Louis XIV, by the Arnauld family, and by the Jesuit and 
Gallican groups are all dealt with in some detail and often on the basis of new 
fact or from a novel viewpoint. No attempt is made, however, to make Port- 
Royal really live. The great personalities are slighted; there is even a good 
deal less of Pascal than one would anticipate. Moreover, such an exhaustive 
account is of little value without proper documentation. The author himself 
states that no uncritical treatment of Jensenism would be tolerable, yet he 
has given his reader only a fraction of the necessary citations. Furthermore, 
his exclusion of all pamphlet literature on the ground that it had no lasting 
effects upon the course of the controversy inspires little confidence. 

The concluding chapter deals with the period from 1669 to 1709 and seems 
the best in the book. The social element is at last included, personalities are 
stressed, and the complicated interaction of Gallican and Ultramontane, Jan- 
senist and Jesuit, and papal and royal factors is made fairly vivid. The docu- 
mentation, however, remains deficient. A final paragraph risks the opinion 
that the passing of Port-Royal is not a matter of regret. It was, the author 
says, essentially a stiff-necked defiance of sovereign power, heretical in doc- 
trine and nonconforming in discipline. He thinks it doubtful whether Port- 
Royal had any friends in 1706, except extreme partisans. It was, he decides, 
deservedly a lost cause. Yet he marvels at the great achievements of Jansen- 
ism against powerful enemies such as Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIV, several 
popes, and the Jesuit order. Specifically, he marvels at its survival to the 
present day in “‘the Jansenist Church of Holland” and “‘as the passionate opin- 
ion of many Catholics in France.” Perhaps the author should change his defi- 
nition of a lost cause or, possibly, his concept of Jansenism. 

Sipney R. PackarpD 
Smith College 





The travels of Macarius. Extracts from the diary of the travels of Macarius, patri- 
arch of Antioch, written in Arabic by his son Paul, archdeacon of Aleppo, in 
the years of their journeying, 1652-1660. Translated into English and 
printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, 1836. Selected and arranged 
by Lapy Laura Rippinc. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 125. $2.50. 

Staatsgedanke und Religionspolitik Peters des Grossen. By Ropert StuppPe- 
ricH. (‘‘Osteuropiische Forschungen,” N.S., Vol. XXII.) Berlin: Ost-Eu- 
ropa-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 122. Rm. 5.80. 


The “‘travels”’ of Macarius have long been known to students of Russian 
history as one of the most interesting documents of its kind dealing with mid- 
seventeenth-century Russia. In 1836 an English version was published by 
F. C. Belfour under the auspices of the Oriental Translation Fund. A Russian 
translation by G. Murkos appeared in five volumes in 1896—1900, and a 
French one by the Rumanian scholar Basile Radu is being published, parallel 
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with the Arabic text, in the Patrologia orientalis. The present volume is based 
on Belfour’s version, of which it gives a few extracts only. One can doubt the 
value of such a drastic abridgment of a historical document. The scholar and 
the serious student alike will continue to go to the complete text, while the 
general reader, one is afraid, will obtain but little enlightenment from this 
selection, unaccompanied as it is by any historical commentary. 

The years which Macarius spent in Russia were the period of a momentous 
crisis in the history of the Russian church. There was a sharp conflict between 
the patriarch and the tsar, in which the former was completely defeated, and 
there was a schism in the church itself divided over the issues of ritualistic 
innovations and text revision of liturgical books. Both events greatly weak- 
ened the church and left it an easy prey to the reforming zeal of Peter the 
Great, as expressed in his religious policy. It is the latter that forms the sub- 
ject of Dr. Stupperich’s excellent study. Based on a thorough knowledge of 
sources and historical literature it stands out for its critical and, at times, re- 
freshingly new approach to the problem. A brief introductory chapter gives 
an effective summary of the church and state relations in medieval Russia, 
showing the remote historical roots of Peter’s reform. The second chapter, 
which deals with the struggle between the “‘new state” and the ‘‘old church,” 
is in my opinion the most valuable part of the book. By an extensive use of 
Peter’s letters and state papers, Stupperich has succeeded in throwing a new 
light on Peter’s ideas with regard to the nature of the state and its relations 
with the church. As a result of this investigation, Peter’s religious policy ap- 
pears much less empirical and utilitarian, in the crude sense of the word, than 
it has been assumed to be by most historians. Even if the author perhaps 
tends to present Peter’s ideas in too systematic a fashion, this is a welcome re- 
action against the familiar view according to which the reformer scarcely 
knew what he was doing. 

The third chapter of the study is devoted to a careful analysis of the new 
church organization. Of particular interest are the author’s remarks on the 
relation of the new synod to the old Russian church sobor, on the one hand, 
and the Lutheran Konsistorium, on the other. He disagrees with those Rus- 
sian writers who see in the latter the model upon which the synod was fash- 
ioned, and he emphasizes the difference rather than the similarity between the 


two institutions. 
MicHAEL KARPOVICH 
Harvard University 





William Penn: A topical biography. By Witi1aM I. Hutt, Howard M. Jen- 
kins research professor of Quaker history in Swarthmore College. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 362. $5.00. 

Professor Hull, author of the valuable Swarthmore College monographs on 

Quaker history, has made an important contribution to the literature of Wil- 

liam Penn in this fourth single-volume biography to appear in the last seven 
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years. He brought to this task well-established scholarship, thorough ac- 
quaintance with the history and ideals of the Society of Friends, and careful 
study of the voluminous writings of the great Quaker leader. His citations 
evince critical reading of most of Penn’s chief biographies. 

For the usual narrative chapters the author substitute ssome thirty com- 
paratively brief unified essays, each treating chronologically a single phase of 
Penn’s career. Some are: ‘‘Penn’s family,” “‘Penn becomes a Quaker,” ‘““The 
debater,” ‘““Theology and ethics,” ‘““The protagonist of toleration,” ‘“The col- 
onizer,” ““The statesman, Jesuit’ and courtier,” “‘ ‘Jacobite’ and traitor,” 
**Penn’s character,” ‘“‘Penn’s achievements.” Though it involves some repeti- 
tion, this method makes for clarity and convenience. There are forty-six well- 
chosen illustrations, three useful appendixes, and an index. The bibliography 
is a simple list of eighty-seven items described as “‘Books and manuscripts 
cited in this volume.” 

Mr. Hull writes with understanding and sympathy. He presents Penn in 
a distinctly favorable light and defends him against detractors old and new. 
The style is generally clear and readable. Where it is not, the reason is usually 
the insertion of long excerpts from Penn’s writings or other sources; but such 
selections are always pertinent illustrations of the author’s thesis. Readers 
not interested in theology may wish that less space were devoted to religious 
controversy, but Penn was vitally concerned with such matters, and the au- 
thor is only presenting him in his historic character. Readers solicitous for 
world-peace will find this book particularly interesting. 

The documentation is usually adequate. Occasionally there are opinions or 
generalizations which one wishes the author had found space to fortify. Some 
judgments may provoke dissent—for example, the figurative estimate of 
Penn’s literary work as superior in substance to the writings of Pepys, Butler, 
Bunyan, Dryden, and Locke (p. 156). Critical readers will question the tacit 
ascription to Penn of too much responsibility for several of the governmental 
documents which guided Colonial Pennsylvania (p. 225). The secular-minded 
may criticize as mysticism some of the comments on Penn’s genius and ratio- 
cination (pp. 174 and 324). Would these convince Rigg, who accepted Macau- 
lay’s judgment that Penn was without “‘strong sense,”’ or Osgood, who denied 
that he was ‘‘a systematic thinker on any subject’? These objections do not 
lessen the general value of the book. The only typographical error worth 
notice is the misspelling of Fulmer Mood’s name (p. 221, n. 472). 

Mr. Hull planned to supply a unified narrative without confusing the read- 
er by ‘“‘an intermingling of the varied threads of his [Penn’s] career.’’ He has 
succeeded admirably. Each essay is a scholarly summary and interpretation 
of the most important research on the topic treated. The whole forms a well- 
integrated and convenient reservoir of information concerning a figure notable 
in the history of the English-speaking world. 


sv eee 


E. C. O. Beatty 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
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Marlborough: his life and times. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. CuuRcHILL, 
C.H., M.P. Vol. III; 1702-1704; Vol. IV; 1704-1705; Vol. V; 1705-1708. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935, 1987. Pp. 364+296+-608. 
$10.50. 

The first two volumes of this work appeared in 1933! and carried the story 
down to the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. The present volumes cover 
seven years and carry the life-story of Marlborough through the ministerial 
changes at the close of 1708. Although considerable attention is necessarily 
paid to politics and diplomacy, the emphasis throughout is upon the military 
side. Anent the recent controversy over the lack of effective leadership in the 
British army during the war, with which Mr. Churchill was so vitally con- 
cerned, his reflection is interesting. It “‘is not true,” he says, “that the old 
battle has merely been raised to a gigantic scale. In the process of enlarge- 
ment the sublime function of military genius—perhaps happily—has been 
destroyed for ever” (III, 116). He most effectively contrasts the amenities of 
eighteenth-century and twentieth-century wars—with a decided preference 
for the former (III, 98). The chapters on the background of the War of the 
Spanish Succession are exceedingly well done. The description of the govern- 
ment of the Dutch Republic is especially good, particularly of the Dutch 
triumvirate—Heinsius, Hop, and Fagel—and might have been supplemented 
with a similar account of the Holy Roman Empire and its relation to the 
Habsburg dominions. The volumes under review are in reality built up 
around three great battles: Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde. The mili- 
tary campaigns are very clearly and interestingly told. Maps, diagrams, and 
battle plans abound, so that the accounts in the text are readily followed. The 
political and diplomatic effects of each of the military campaigns are most ef- 
fectively presented. The situations following the three victories and the de- 
pression among the Allies after the disastrous year 1707 are notable examples 
of historical exposition. Particularly forceful are his pages on the ‘““Unfought 
Waterloo” (IV, 226-42). 

That autumn the great duke returned to London, with sixteen captured 
generals of the enemy in his wake, and the City in two hours subscribed for 
nearly a million pounds of annuities at 63 per cent. Ramillies gained the valu- 
able province of Brabant for the Allies. This served only to make the Dutch 
desire to stand on the defensive while they undertook to administer this con- 
quered territory. This move threatened to disrupt the Grand Alliance be- 
cause of the Emperor’s jealous opposition. Oudenarde, in turn, made the 
Whigs in England increasingly ambitious to monopolize the government 
against the wishes of the queen, even if it should mean the dismissal of Marl- 
borough. 

The treatment of the character and accomplishments of the duke is most 
judicial, and the special pleading and heated criticisms of Macaulay which 


1 Reviewed in this Journal, VI (1934), 462-64. 
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characterized the earlier portion of the work are conspicuously absent. His 
picture is consistent throughout and loses nothing by the author’s restraint 
and his desire to be scrupulously fair to the critics and enemies of Marlbor- 
ough. Quite enough is made of the superlative military genius of his hero, but 
hardly of his political sagacity, while his diplomatic achievements are most 
certainly not given their proper meed of praise. Any statesman who could 
through these years continue to co-operate with the jealous Dutch, the avari- 
cious German princes, and the procrastinating Emperor, comes little short of 
being a “miracle man.’ The achievements of anyone who could secure the 
benevolent neutrality of Charles XII of Sweden, regain the errant Prussian 
king who was on the point of going over to France, and secure the co-operation 
of the elector of Hanover can only be described in superlatives. The patience 
of the man in dealing with the recalcitrant Margrave of Baden, with the ob- 
stinate, interfering Dutch deputies and generals, and the arrogant Emperor, 
was little short of superhuman. Fortunately for the Allies, he was able to 
suffer fools gladly. Our author shows that Marlborough went out of his way 
to give Major-General Webb credit for the battle of Wynendael (1708). 

Mr. Churchill reveals a much higher appreciation of the character and 
ability of the queen than have most English historians, who have been con- 
tent to accept Macaulay’s epigram about the young princess as though it ap- 
plied equally well to the mature sovereign. He is scarcely accurate in saying, 
however, that his countrymen have never properly appreciated the reserve 
power, “‘the toughness,” the political sagacity, and inherent common sense 
of Queen Anne. It is nearly forty years since Walter Frewen Lord called at- 
tention to her political importance, particularly in the last four years of the 
reign, a thesis which the present reviewer a score of years later developed for 
the earlier part of the reign. Neither work has been cited in the text, and the 
former has apparently been overlooked. Our statesman-author does much, 
however, to strengthen the idea that Anne, far from being a weakling, was 
rather a woman of pronounced opinions, who did her utmost in the face of 
determined opposition to carry out the policy which she deemed best for her 
country. 

Robert Harley’s role in English politics is more emphasized than by most 
historical writers, and the Earl of Godolphin is pictured as the one indispen- 
sable colleague of the duke in England. Prince Eugene is another figure who 
comes out much better in the pages of Churchill than heretofore. His mili- 
tary genius, the great respect and confidence felt in him by the Allied soldiers, 
and the affectionate co-operation with Marlborough are all stressed. In the 
battle of Blenheim, Marlborough was so hard pressed at one stage that he 
asked the prince to send him reinforcements. Eugene complied, although his 


own position was very difficult. At Oudenarde the positions were reversed, 
and the duke on this occasion came to the rescue of his distressed comrade in 
arms. Mr. Churchill contends that both Prince Eugene and the Dutch were 
wrong in opposing Marlborough’s plan for marching on Paris after the French 
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morale had been ruined by the battle of Oudenarde, for he thinks Paris might 
have been taken. 

Two figures bulk smaller in the large historical scene painted by Mr. 
Churchill: the Duchess of Marlborough, and Heinsius, the grandpensionary 
of the Netherlands. It is barely possible that Mr. Churchill, in his attempt to 
be just to the queen, has been a little less than fair to his great ancestress—the 
tornado in petticoats. The High Tories, such as Nottingham, Rochester, and 
Buckingham, receive short shrift at his hands, nor does he estimate very high- 
ly the character and ability of the Junto. It is a pity. He might well have 
done more with those mysterious personages of the period—Admiral Sir 
George Rooke, the Earl of Peterborough, and the Duke of Shrewsbury—for 
all three still remain men of mystery. 

It seems ungracious upon being given so much, to ask for more, but it is 
ever the ungrateful task of the reviewer to hold forth a counsel of perfection. 
The interrelation of diplomacy and military affairs is well done but still 
leaves much unsaid or unexplained, as, e.g., concerning the ambiguous be- 
havior of Frederick I of Prussia and of the shifty Duke of Savoy. In mention- 
ing French secret agents in England, he omits the most important of them all, 
Abbé Gaultier, erstwhile secretary to Marshal Tallard, whom Louis XIV 
placed in the Austrian embassy in London as a chaplain. While the diplo- 
matic scene is too briefly described, too much space is given to describing the 
political situation in England, a topic which has in the main been very well 
covered by other writers. Thus the rise of Abigail Hill (Mrs. Masham) has 
been well told elsewhere. There is, however, still much to be explained about 
the dismissal of Harley in 1708. Why retell the story of the struggle over the 
Occasional Conformity Bill and the endeavors of the Junto to put their mem- 
bers in the cabinet, when we need to know how the English and Dutch fi- 
nanced the war? 

Although the author and his assistants have uncovered some valuable sup- 
plementary materials at Blenheim, his main reliance has been upon the letters 
published in Coxe’s biography of Marlborough (1820). Since this work is so 
common, it hardly seems necessary to quote at great length (in chap. xvi of 
Vol. V thirteen letters from Coxe are printed in eight pages). The historian 
would prefer to know whether the originals which Coxe consulted are still 
in existence at Woodstock and, if so, to learn how accurately the archdeacon 
did his work, and how large a portion of the Blenheim Collection escaped his 
notice. We should likewise welcome some statement as to the Coxe Tran- 
scripts in the British Museum which supplement to some degree the letters 
printed in Coxe’s work. 

With all the emphasis upon military affairs no attempt has been made to 
utilize the war office or admiralty MSS in the Public Record Office. Further- 
more, only one solitary letter has been combed from the six hundred manu- 
script volumes on the period in the Dépét de la Guerre (Paris). The archives 
of Prussia and Hanover have not been utilized, nor has the Rijksarchief (The 
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Hague) been consulted. All these sources would have helped to disentangle 
the highly complicated diplomacy of these trying years. The long and valu- 
able series of news letters in both the British Museum and the Record Office 
would also have been of material assistance. The knowledge of monographic 
materials seems only fair. This does not mean that the author has not gone 
far afield for materials, although not to the same extent as in the case of the 
first two volumes. 

This extensive work is remarkably free from errors. Only one slight slip 
has been noted. Harley was stabbed in 1711, not in 1710 (V, 86). The bibli- 
ographies would have been much more valuable had the data been more com- 
plete and furnished with brief annotations. The index is well done. This is, 
indeed, a notable work, both from the standpoint of constructive scholarship 
and clear interesting presentation. The great duke has found a worthy biog- 
rapher. It is difficult to understand, however, why this work should have ap- 
peared as three volumes in England, and five in this country. 

Winu1am Tuomas MorGan 
Indiana University 





Nuovi studi sulla filosofia civile di G. B. Vico. Con documenti. By BENVENUTO 
Donatt, professore nella R. Universita di Modena. (‘‘Studi filosofici,”’ edit- 
ed by GiovaNNI GENTILE. 2d ser., vol. XIV.) Florence: Felice le Mon- 
nier, 1936. Pp. 629. L. 50. 

In perusing Donati’s volume there grows upon one the realization that for 
the first time Vico’s system is being analyzed and reconstructed from within 
by a scholar who is not a metaphysician, an addict of historical philosophy, a 
professor of penal law, a man of letters, a classical scholar, a specialist in com- 
parative mythology, or a Russian Marxist. Donati is a historian, trained in 
the severities of archival research, whose academic specialty is legal phi- 
losophy, a moralist, a man with firsthand knowledge of the practical aspects 
of law, and an expert in the history of Roman law. These qualifications desig- 
nate him as the ideal interpreter of Vico. In fact, the volume under review is 
an integration and a corrective of the pictures of Vico given by Croce and 
Gentile, which the majority of scholars whose knowledge of Italian is deficient 
tend to accept as final. 

It cannot be sufficiently repeated that Vico is primarily a jurist, who ex- 
tracted a sociology and a philosophy of history from his own view of Roman 
political history and law. He is not a metaphysician. His metaphysical ideas 
cannot be made interesting except by tricking them out in Hegelian triads and 
reading into them anticipations which the critic has planted. This is a pro- 
cedure against which Vico himself never ceased warning the historian. Vico’s 
most outstanding achievements lie in the history of Roman law, where he is 
supremely great. In this connection it may be said that one of Croce’s best 
friends, Fausto Nicolini, has been guilty of a totally unconscious perfidy, in- 
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asmuch as in his commentary on the 1744 edition of the Scienza nuova he has 
shown the astonishing originality of Vico’s researches upon the Law of the 
Twelve Tables. By so doing he has, in my opinion, proved the incorrectness 
of Croce’s picture of Vico primarily as a metaphysician. It is the failure on 
the part of the scholarly world to recognize that Vico was a unique pioneer in 
the study of Roman law, which constitutes the persistent ill luck characteriz- 
ing the vicissitudes of Vico’s fame. Until the value of Vico as a trail blazer in 
this domain is recognized, it will be impossible to say that full justice has been 
done to himasa thinker, even if, as has not yet occurred, full credit be given him as 
a precursor in the fields of sociology and historical philosophy. The reason why 
Vico’s merits in the domain of the history of Roman law are not yet recognized 
is that we lack a study of Roman law historiography showing the treatment 
of problems at various epochs by successive investigators since the restoration 
of jurisprudence in the Renaissance. Only in the light of such a historical per- 
spective could we gauge the real greatness of Vico. 

Donati’s book makes a decisive step forward in the attempt to bring about 
the full recognition of this greatness. Three sections constitute the originality 
of this volume. The first is devoted to the assertion of the independence and 
significance of the Principles of universal law. The value of this work prior 
to Donati’s study was almost completely disregarded. Italian philosophical 
jurists, in their attempt to give a speculative foundation to the psychological 
development of law, have tried to exploit Vico’s Principles of universal law in 
preference to his other works, including the Scienza nuova. Italian bibliog- 
raphy on Vico contains no reconstruction of the systematic lineaments and 
orientation of the Principles of universal law (p. 277 n.). The second original 
feature of Donati’s book is the chapter on the “‘Plebiscites as sources of Ro- 
man law.” The author writes: 

I do not see that there has been placed in due light the extremely important contribu- 
tion made by Vico on a capital point of the history of the Roman republic: namely, on 
the legislative function of the plebs and on the value of the plebiscites as an almost ex- 
clusive positive source, even if exceptional, of private law [p. 343]. 


Vico’s theory on this point is a real stroke of genius. Donati points out the 
coincidence of Vico’s findings through mere intuition with the conclusions 
reached with the refined tools of modern criticism by Giovanni Rotondi, one 
of the greatest experts on comitial legislation: 

I remember our Rotondi, during the study which we made together of Vico’s text; 
his face lighted with increasing gratification at this confirmation on a particular point 
of great importance of his [Rotondi’s] clairvoyance as a keen critic and sure reconstruc- 
tor [p. 345]. 


Donati’s third original contribution is the section entitled ‘“Testate succession 
and distributive justice.” It is a real intellectual joy to see him showing how 
one of the most glorious anticipations of Vico, with well-nigh mathematical 
inevitability, develops from its premises (pp. 388-401). 
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This volume marks a milestone in the history of Vichian studies. The lu- 
cidity and the rich factual information of Donati’s work are equaled only by 
the intimate grip he has on the essence of Vico’s thought. The book, with op- 
portune pruning, deserves a translation because it would be an invaluable ad- 


dition to the small literature on Vico in English. 
Exio GIANTURCO 
Catholic University of America 





Military affairs in North America, 1748-1765. Selected documents from the 
Cumberland papers in Windsor Castle. Edited by STANLEY PARGELLIS, as- 
sistant professor of history in Yale University. (American Historical As- 
sociation.) New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. xxxi+514. 
$8.00. 

This collection of documents from the Cumberland papers bears particular- 
ly upon the early years of the Seven Years’ War. There is a great deal upon 
the Braddock expedition and also upon the period of Loudon’s command, but 
very little upon the last years of the conflict. The editor has wisely not at- 
tempted to print every document in full. He has made a selection of those 
that seem to him, for various reasons, to shed light upon British military 
problems and has calendared about two score others, each of which offers 
some point of interest. The significant part of each of these calendared letters 
is explained in a brief abstract. 

The Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II, was captain general of 
the British army from 1745 to 1757. The casual student of history probably 
remembers him only as the “butcher of Culloden.’ But, in his position as 
highest ranking officer in the army, he dealt with everything that concerned 
the maintenance of the army as a military unit. It is therefore natural that 
much of the correspondence in this volume should concern itself with matters 
of technical detail—with supply, promotions, etc. The great majority of the 
letters included are from other people to Cumberland. As the editor confesses, 
those written by Cumberland himself give us but little idea of the sort of man 
he was, although Professor Pargellis in his introduction paints a picture of him 
very different from the traditional view represented by his nickname. Very 
few of the letters included in this volume have been printed elsewhere, so that 
their inclusion here will prove a great convenience to students of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

This is not one of those collections of documents which has value merely 
for purposes of ready reference. The excellent introduction of Mr. Pargellis 
has made it more than that. He has written an acute essay upon the nature of 
the British military problem and upon the reasons why so much effort was 


wasted and so many disappointments incurred before a successful solution 
was achieved. In the light of this introduction the documents take on addi- 
tional meaning. We see to what an extent the problem of the British in 
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America was one of overcoming great technical difficulties. The heavy pre- 
ponderance of numbers enjoyed by the British, which at first sight seems to 
make their misfortunes inexcusable, was really a cause of failure, because the 
numbers overburdened the already insufficient technical facilities. 

In this connection Mr. Pargellis seems to suggest that the advent of Pitt 
to power may have delayed still further the conquest of Canada. It always 
took time for a European general to learn the peculiar needs of warfare in 
America. Loudon was learning by experience when Pitt removed him, and 
the process of education had to be begun over again with his successor. But 
one can never be sure that Loudon would have learned adequately the lessons 
of his early mistakes, and, as the editor points out, possibly Pitt’s superior 
understanding of naval warfare and his greater success in energizing the de- 
partments in London more than counterbalanced the mistake of trying to 
direct the armies in America from England. 

Although one may question a little the editor’s tendency to believe that 
there was one correct answer to the problem of conquering Canada, he cer- 
tainly has, both in his introduction and in his choice of documents, given a 
convincing picture of the difficulties of making war in America in the eight- 
eenth century. He has also pointed out that, in spite of the formidable re- 
sistance offered by the French, their possession of Canada never offered a 
serious offensive threat against the English colonies. Invasion from Canada 
presented technical difficulties fully as great as the invasion of Canada, as 


Burgoyne was to demonstrate two decades Jater. 
TROYER S. ANDERSON 
Swarthmore College 





Mémoires de Barbaroux. Premiére édition critique conforme au manuscrit origi- 
nal. Edited by ALrrep-CHaBaup. (“Classiques de la Révolution fran- 
caise,”’ edited by ALBERT MAtuiez and GreorGes LeEreBvre.) Paris: Ar- 
mand Colin, 1936. Pp. 311. Fr. 32. 


This seventh publication in the series of volumes sponsored by the late 
Professor Mathiez and now ably directed by M. Georges Lefebvre maintains 
the same high standard of scholarship as previous volumes. The careful edi- 
torial work of M. Chabaud renders obsolete all previous editions of the Mé- 
moires of Charles Barbaroux, fiery young Girondist from Marseille. 

The rediscovery of a manuscript of the known portion of the Mémoires (the 
manuscript of Saint Point) has enabled M. Chabaud to rectify not only the 
first editions in the Berville and Barriére collection but also the edition of 
Dauban in 1866. M. Chabaud uses small capitals in the text to indicate the 
corrections of former editions. The rectifications are of three types: correc- 
tion of literary inaccuracies, restoration of denunciatory words or phrases 
modified in the original editions to avoid conflict with descendants of the per- 
sons involved, and, third, inclusion of disparaging passages relating to La- 
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fayette. These latter comprise about twenty scattered lines and are far more 
hostile to Lafayette than those retained in the previous editions. 

The method of presentation utilized by M. Chabaud is a fortunate one. 
After the introduction, in which the history of the manuscripts and previous 
editions is critically analyzed, the book is divided into four parts, correspond- 
ing with the divisions of the original Mémoires of Barbaroux, of which only 
the second part has been preserved. M.Chabaud has reconstructed the life of 
Barbaroux in parts I, III, and IV in such a way that the Mémoires in part II 
form an integral part of the narrative. The account of the life of Barbaroux 
covers his childhood and career to 1790, continues the biography where the 
Mémoires break off, for the period September, 1792—June, 1793, and ends 
with the proscription and death of Barbaroux. An appendix contains a care- 
fully compiled bibliography and useful supplementary information. 

Part II, the text of the Mémoires, comprises six chapters. The first recounts 
the revolution in Marseille between May, 1790, and February, 1792. The next 
chapter does not appear in the manuscript of Saint Point, but M. Chabaud 
accepts as authentic the text given by Dauban, and reprints it as I-bis, with 
minor corrections and added footnotes. Instead of placing it at the end of the 
Mémoires, as did Dauban, M. Chaubaud gives this section in chronological! 
order. It deals with the revolution in Avignon and Comtat-Venaissin, 1789— 
October, 1792. Chapter iii describes the activities of Barbaroux at Paris as 
special representative of Marseille, March, 1791—March, 1792. Chapters iv 
and v are particularly significant for their account of the preparations for and 
the events of August 10, 1792, and the last chapter of the original Mémoires 
recounts the activities of Barbaroux in Marseille from the August insurrection 
through September 17, 1792. 

The Mémoires with the corrections and annotations by M. Chabaud pro- 
vide an invaluable source for the struggle between the Girondists and the 
Jacobins. They should be used in conjunction with the correspondence of 
Barbaroux, edited with a now superseded text of the Mémoires, by MM. Per- 
roud and Chabaud in 1923. Both of these volumes should be included in every 


library of sources for the French Revolution. 
Beatrice F. Hysiop 
Hunter College 


La péréquation fiscale de l’ Assemblée constituante (1789-1791). By Ropert 
ScuNeErRB, agrégé d’histoire, docteur és-lettres, professeur au Lycée de 
Clermont-Ferrand. (‘‘Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire écono- 
mique de la Révolution francaise, Comité départemental du Puy-de- 
Dome.”) Clermont-Ferrand: Imprimerie générale de Bussac, 1936. Pp. 
115+14 charts. Fr. 20. 

Alexis de Tocqueville long ago established the thesis that, regardless of 
new principles and revolutionary slogans, the administrative organization of 


New France was in large part based upon institutions similar to those of the 
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Old Régime. The present volume, in a minute examination of the geographi- 
cal distribution of taxes, furnishes another illustration of this thesis. The Na- 
tional Assembly, true to its rationalist ideals, wished to assess taxpayers 
equitably. The right to determine how much each was to pay was, moreover, 
to belong thenceforth to duly elected representatives of the people, not to 
irresponsible functionaries. But (alas for the theorists!) how was one to de- 
cide a fair basis for taxes? Revenu net? But what constituted revenu net? Long 
debate resulted in the conclusion (November 23, 1790) that the “‘average net 
return calculated on a determined number of years’’ would serve as a working 
basis for the land tax. And to arrive at the national net income for landed 
property on this basis it proved necessary to use estimates compiled by 
Lavoisier, soon to be guillotined as a tax officer of the Old Régime. A 
cadastral census would have been helpful but was not authorized until the 
end of 1790, and the meager results achieved by the end of the National As- 
sembly’s existence led the Legislative Assembly only to disregard it. 

In apportioning the land tax on the estimated national net income, an effort 
was made to note the injustices and priviléges of the old tax system and to 
rectify them. La Rochefoucauld, reporting for the Comité des impositions 
(May 27, 1791), stated that, on information from old archives and former tax 
officials, the committee had made the attempt, in distributing taxes among 
the departments, to do so on the basis of area, population, or a combination 
of both, but had been forced to the conclusion that they must in the end be 
guided by the possibilities of raising the required sum of money (p. 18). This 
meant that they had to use “‘la totalité des anciennes impositions directes et 
indirectes.”” Thus determined, the assessment was apportioned among de- 
partmental and subdepartmental officials in much the same way as formerly 
it had been among intendants and subintendants. The whole innovation was 
clearly a case calling for Gallic skepticism: plus ¢a changeait, plus ¢ était la 
méme chose. There was, of course, much protest. But the Constituants’ plan 
prevailed and, though there was available a method which the author thinks 
would have been better (p. 48), remained down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the French system for the assessment of real taxes. 

The Revolutionary scheme for the apportionment of personal taxes was of 
shorter duration and of less profit. For the most part it was based upon the 
assessments already made for the contribution fonciére. M. Schnerb is of the 
opinion that it operated in essence merely as a supplement to that tax (though 
the insufficiency of the sources does not allow him to make this statement 
without reservation [pp. 78-79]) and as a successor to the capitation of the 
Old Régime (p. 80). The best the author finds to say in its favor was that it 
was not burdensome (p. 84) and did not last long (p. 89). 

Despite the severe criticism M. Schnerb makes of the inadequacies involved 
in the new distribution of taxes, he is persuaded that the National Assembly 
could not well have done other than it did and that in any case “‘it is fair to ask 
whether the monarchy could have taken this step [from a system where only 
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some were taxed to one where all were taxed] without painful adjustments 
involving severe conflicts with the privileged of the provinces.’ Indeed, the 
author believes the assembly deserves more positive commendation, since its 
struggle with the tax problem gave to a succeeding generation the impetus 
for taking an exact inventory of the country’s landed wealth. Thus it appears 
that, though the bureaucrats of the new regime were only functionaries of the 
of the Old Régime by a new name which did not disguise their smell, yet the 
slogan of “‘Equality” which they inherited from the Revolution was not a 
completely despised heritage. Not even a Taine (let alone a Tocqueville) 
would have wished a return to the slogan of privilége. By his painstaking 
analysis of the difficulties involved in achieving the little that was accom- 
plished, the author, already known for earlier studies of Revolutionary taxa- 
tion, further illuminates a difficult and ill-understood problem. 


Louis GoTTscHALK 
University of Chicago 





Le Vieux Cordelier de Camille Desmoulins. Complete critical edition with 
notes by AtBert Maruiez and an introduction and commentaries by 
Henri Catvet. (“Les classiques de la Révolution francaise.’”’) Paris: 
Colin, 1936. Pp. 314. Fr. 32. 

Among the few reputations that once seemed likely to emerge relatively 
untarnished from the word battles of present-day Dantonists and Robespier- 
rists was that of Camille Desmoulins. The revolutionary ardor of the young 
journalist from the moment when he roused his hearers at the Palais Royal to 
begin the Bastille crisis until the moment when the chicaneries of the Danton 
faction became public, his freedom from responsibility for any of the specula- 
tive graft which made Danton and others of his companions rich, and his 
apparent sincerity in pleading the cause of indulgence and leniency against 
the advocates of terror—these services once seemed sure claims to the endur- 
ing respect of all schools of historical thought. The present editors of Des- 
moulins’s last journal do not impugn his early revolutionary record or show 
that he earned a single sou from the peculations in which his fellow-Danton- 
ists engaged. The principle charge that Messrs. Mathiez and Calvet make is 
that his campaign, first against the Hébertists and then against the govern- 
ment, was neither disinterested nor patriotic. That charge they support—in 
preface, footnotes, and commentaries inserted between the successive num- 
bers of the Viewx Cordelier—in so telling a fashion that only the most romantic 
of hero-worshipers would still cling to his faith. Some of the footnotes, to be 
sure, seem captious (no one can rightly accuse Mathiez of ever having under- 
stated his case); occasionly one feels that the editors lose sight of the fact that 
a man fighting for his own life and that of his friends cannot be expected to 
observe the Queensberry rules. Yet the evidence is thoroughly marshaled 
that Desmoulins preached clemency because he and his associates, for reasons 
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that do no honor to his patriotism or to their integrity, had good cause to fear 
for their own safety. That in the end he went so far as to advocate violent in- 
surrection against the majority of the Convention does not shock the reviewer 
so much as it does M. Calvet (p. 25). Robespierre did that too. But, if M. 
Calvet should retort that Robespierre’s motives were less personal and selfish 
than Desmoulins’s, the reviewer would agree. Desmoulins pled for “‘indul- 
gence” and advocated insurrection to save his friends’ heads; Robespierre 
pled for ‘‘virtue’”’ and advocated insurrection to bring about a better France. 
The offense lies in the motives and not in the method. Perhaps M. Calvet 
would also maintain that “‘indulgence” was a less desirable program than 
‘virtue’? There are arguments to be made on both sides. How can one solve 
such ethical questions to the satisfaction of the historian? 

One very interesting phase of the Desmoulins legend will die hard, though 
M. Calvet disproves it beyond a doubt. Camille has long been considered a 
learned classicist who vicariously attacked contemporary tyranny by quoting 
Tacitus upon Tiberius. M. Calvet, by comparing texts (pp. 91-108), shows 
that Desmoulins’s quotations came not from Tacitus directly but from French 
translations of Thomas Gordon’s Discourse on Tacitus and Discourse on 
Sallust. Perhaps on this basis it is too harsh to accuse Desmoulins of “‘plagiar- 
ism,”’ as the editors do, but it certainly is sufficient to dim his reputation for 
erudition and literary originality. 

The text itself of the Vieux Cordelier is clearly and critically edited. In 
addition to the first six numbers, the editors also give the text of Number 7, 
which was kept from publication by the arrest of the author and his printer, 
as well as other fragments either intended for eventual publication in the 
journal or deleted from its pages before printing. The volume thus makes 
cheaply available a formerly rare (and nowhere complete) source of Revolu- 
tionary history. For that alone the editors would deserve gratitude. For plac- 
ing Desmoulins in proper perspective they have also earned commendation, 
even if they seem occasionally to say, ““Cet animal est trés méchant; quand on 
l’'attaque, il se défend.” 


Louis GoTTscHALK 
University of Chicago 





La jeunesse de Guizot, 1787-1814. By Cuaries-H. Pournas, docteur és 
lettres, professeur au Lycée Janson-de-Sailly. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue 
historique.”’) Paris: Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 414. Fr. 35. 

Professor Pouthas has written not “‘regular’’ history or biography but an 
analysis of the forces which helped to produce a leader of thought and action. 
He quotes abundantly from the lengthy family correspondence which gives 
rich color to the characterizations of the individuals who affected the early 
years of Guizot. Mira Chabaud, friend of the boy’s mother and his own first 
passion; M. Stapfer, friend, counselor and patron; Pauline de Meulan, whose 
critical editorial interest became admiration and then all-submerging love; 
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the youth’s rigidly Calvinistic mother, whose being was completely wrapped 
up in her son—these are pictured so thoroughly from actual documentary 
evidence that one gets a series of psychographs somewhat in the style of Ga- 
maliel Bradford (though not so scintillating). 

But the reader gets more than character sketches. There are full descrip- 
tions of the places and varying intellectual atmospheres which left an impress 
on the future philosopher-historian-statesman. The account of Geneva seems 
unnecessarily long, but there in the Protestant stronghold Guizot’s impres- 
sionable youth was spent with his mother during the revolutionary years of 
exile. The accounts of Paris are more carefully restricted to descriptions of the 
circles in which Guizot moved, and which therefore influenced him directly. 
Through this whole period he was bound closely to his idolizing mother, al- 
though their correspondence shows a steady decrease of dependence on her 
after he first went to Paris in 1805. The practical, idéo'ogue influence of the 
Geneva school was gradually modified though not obliterated by the philoso- 
pher Stapfer, in whose country home Guizot lived for several years. Through 
this man and his wide circle of friends Guizot won spiritual and material recog- 
nition of his talents and began to dogmatize in print as well as in conversation 
on everything from art to child education and Kantian philosophy. As his 
journalistic labor increased and his mind grew through such things as his 
critical edition of Gibbon and his acquaintances in Paris, he was drawn to live 
in the city. Perhaps he took to heart the charge Pauline had made: “‘You 
have reflected much and experimented little . . . . you have ceased to frequent 
the public at the moment when you have begun to write for it’”’ (p. 206). New 
avenues of inspiration opened through the friendship and love of Pauline 
(they were married in 1812) and her cultured friends. Thus was the youthful 
prodigy cosmopolitanized and socially broadened while at the same time he 
retained both independence and originality. 

Rare is the man whose youthful years can be illuminated with such rich 
materials; rarer still is he whose youth is worth the illumination. This study 
of Guizot’s background provides a rational explanation for the character of 
the conservative well-meaning statesman who was to rule France along with 
Louis-Philippe, but who then, just as when Pauline wrote him in 1809, was 
to be out of touch with his public. The factors are also revealed which molded 
the philosophic historian who was to found in France the new school of histori- 
cal writing devoted to the history of civilization. Because the book contains 
much material not relating directly to Guizot and pretends to cover no more 
than the first twenty-seven years of a long and productive life, perhaps it 
should be called “preparation for biography.” As such, it is a good example 
of the kind of study every biographer should make before he attacks the main 
theme. 

FRANKLIN D. Scott 
Northwestern University 
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Der Aufstieg des Reiches. Deutsche Geschichte von 1807 bis 1871/78. By 
Ericn Marcks. 2 vols. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1936. Pp. 
499+612. Rm. 24. 


In 1909 appeared the first volume of Erich Marcks’s Bismarck, eine Bio- 
graphie, which gave promise of being in completed form a great official biog- 
raphy. In the mass of Bismarck literature this first volume, Bismarcks Jugend, 
1815-1848, still stands out as a brilliant piece of historical writing. Unfor- 
tunately, scholars have been waiting in vain for succeeding volumes of this 
initial work. The second volume of the present publication, which treats the 
history of Germany from 1862 to 1878 is, in some measure, a compensation for 
Marcks’s long-awaited continuation of his biography, since the period covered 
is concerned almost exclusively with the work of Bismarck. Nevertheless, it is 
to be hoped that Professor Marcks will one day complete his earlier work so 
well begun and contribute what is now lacking—a definitive biography of the 
founder of the German Reich. 

In the present work Professor Marcks has summarized a lifetime of study 
on the rise of Germany in the nineteenth century. He shows in every page an 
intense love for his fatherland, a veneration characterized by a healthy liberal 
nationalism rather than by the Prussian nationalistic tone of a Treitschke. In 
four short lines the author concedes that the present-day regime carries on in 
the spirit of Germany’s brilliant past, but other than this brief mention there 
is no reference of importance to the contemporary scene. The work as a whole 
takes high rank for its sound and inclusive scholarship, comparing favorably 
with such standard works as those of Sybel, Brandenburg, Wilhelm Oncken, 
and Ziekursch. 

Political developments are handled by Professor Marcks with characteristic 
German Griindlichkeit, the events being chronicled in almost calendar-like 
form, on occasion from day to day or even hour by hour. Social and cultural 
movements are likewise presented with painstaking thoroughness. Particu- 
larly valuable is the emphasis given to historical writing in the period covered. 
Unfortunately, the treatment of economic forces leaves much to be desired: 
Zollverein, transportation, the effects of industrial changes, tariff questions, 
such essentially basic trends sometimes give the impression of being woven 
into the fabric of history as an additional piece instead of forming the stuff 
from which it is made. A satisfactory account of the complex history of nine- 
teenth-century Germany with economic forces in proper perspective still re- 
mains to be written. The school of political historians, of which Marcks is an 
outstanding leader, has done its work well, but its approach is not sufficient to 
complete the vast mosaic of German history. There will inevitably appear a 
history of nineteenth-century Germany written in the manner of Alfred Vagts’s 
recent Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik, an excellent 
study in which social conflicts, economic rivalries, and efforts at diplomatic 
harmonization are treated as basic forces. Of much more importance than the 
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story of the political Partikularismus of the various German states and their 
subjection to the sway of an aggressive and dominant Prussia are the vital 
movements of liberalism, nationalism, and democracy which emerge from the 
French Revolution. These form the framework into which the whole century 
of German history fits, from Fretheitskriege to Professorenparlament at Frank- 
furt, from Zollverein to Kulturkampf. Marcks, of course, is well aware of these 
trends, but it cannot be said that he has emphasized them as much as they 
deserve. 

Of extraordinary interest is Marcks’s fourteen-page treatment of the Ems 
dispatch. Here is an elaborate apologia for an action which appears to the 
unbiased observer to represent Machiavallian unscrupulousness in its most 
obvious form. The author assumes the burden of proof and attempts to show 
that Bismarck’s editing of the Ems message was dictated by necessity and 
that it was the only logical method which he could use in the face of intransigent 
French diplomacy. “‘Public opinion demanded a sharper tone, a more rigid 
defense of the national honor... . . Germany demanded an assurance against 
sudden attack.” Therefore, Bismarck condensed the telegram in logical fash- 
ion, ‘no word added, and no word that was fit for public consumption elimi- 
nated, completely correct . . . . everything unfriendly about Benedetti’s per- 
sonal bearing dropped . . . . inhaltlich alles wahr.’’ Furthermore, the Ems dis- 
patch “merely inconveniently hastened the outbreak of war.’ This somewhat 
clumsy and lame explanation is the usual version by German scholars of the 
embarrassing affair. The present reviewer has heard it again and again in 
interviews with German historians. Marcks, too, reiterates the belief that, in 
dealing with the politically unmoral Louis Napoleon, Bismarck had to descend 
to the diplomatic gutter, a pardonable offense under the circumstances. 

Professor Marcks’s new work, equipped with a treasure of facts, will take 
its place among the standard publications in the field. The style is clear, re- 
flecting the author’s good humor and attractive personality. An American 
reader will be inclined to object to paragraphs of five closely packed pages or 
more, but, since the work is intended primarily for the German reading public, 
this propensity must be tolerated. There is no index. 

Louis Leo SNYDER 
College of the City of New York 
Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. By Franz ScHNABEL. Vol. 

IV; Die religiésen Kraéfte. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co., 1937. Pp. 

xii+617. Rm. 13.80. 

Schnabel’s analysis of Germany history in the first half of the nineteenth 
century grows in grandeur and scope with each volume. After having handled 
the foundations, monarchy and folk sovereignty, and science (Erfahrungs- 
wissenschaft) and technique in the first three volumes, the eminent Catholic 
historian deals in the fourth one with religious forces. He treats Catholicism 
and Protestantism in turn and divides his attention almost equally between 
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them. As in the case of the preceding volumes, he bases his study on mono- 
graphs and still more on the published sources. The working bibliography 
which he appends fills thirty pages of small type, and, while the author makes 
no claim to exhaustiveness, the thoroughness of his research is manifest. 

Schnabel states his problem and his point of view in the preface. The his- 
torian of the religious forces ‘“‘must portray the manner in which in the course 
of the nineteenth century the Christian-religious heritage was once more 
strengthened, how it once again expanded; he must discuss why it was un- 
able to stem the current of the age toward secularization and atomization of 
culture.” In order to fulfil this purpose, Schnabel relates religious history to 
the history of all other aspects of the age. His volume is not merely a chronicle 
of church organization, theological controversy, religious scholarship, and 
education; it places these in their political, social, and intellectual settings and 
explains the effect of the religious forces upon these and vice versa. Schnabel 
never contents himself with detail; he gives it meaning in terms of the entire 
life of the age and of all time. He is troubled by the decline of culture and, 
with the aid of precise, factual, historical research enriched by philosophy, he 
seeks an explanation. This volume offers much more of a synthesis, or, if one 
wishes, a judgment, of the century than the previous ones; for in it the author 
weighs in the scales of religion the forces described in the others. Schnabel 
struggles to check temporary data and historical processes against abiding 
values. He is not endeavoring to be interesting or stimulating, but he wants 
to reach convincing answers to his questions. The result is the most profound 
criticism of the forces at work in the last century which the reviewer has read 
and it is also the best, if not the first balanced, study of German history in this 
period. Final judgment upon Schnabel’s thesis must be withheld until the 
fifth and last volume appears. It is to be hoped that in that volume the au- 
thor will not repeat himself so much, that he will lighten his style, and that he 
will leaven the analysis of thought with more social history. In spite of this 
criticism, one looks forward with eagerness to its appearance. 

EvuGENE N. ANDERSON 
American University 





The Spanish marriages, 1841-1846. A study of the influence of dynastic amli- 
tion upon foreign policy. By E. Jones Parry, M.A., Pu.D., lecturer in 
colonial history, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. (London 
School of Economics and Political Science, ‘Studies in international history 
and relations,” edited by C. K. Wesster and C. A. W. Mannina, No. 1.) 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xx+349. $8.50. 

It is eminently fitting that the present volume should be the first in the 
new series of “‘Studies in international history and relations.” The most 
scholarly use has been made of the records in both France and England, in- 
cluding private correspondence as well as official documents. In addition to 
a more thorough search of the national archives than that made by Major 
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John Hall, twenty-five years ago, Dr. Parry has had access to the corre- 
spondence of Peel and Aberdeen, much of which is still unpublished, to ma- 
terials in the archives of Windsor Castle, and to Guizot’s papers at Val Richer. 

The material is well arranged and skilfully used, with much emphasis upon 
diplomatic detail. Considering the tangled threads involved, this is a sur- 
prisingly lucid study of the subject for the five years under consideration. 
Notwithstanding the high degree of excellence attained in the work, a ques- 
tion arises as to the desirability of such severe delimitation of subject. A more 
extended introduction to the events of 1841, and some account of the results 
of Guizot’s success in 1846, would perhaps have given the endless negotiations 
preceding the Spanish marriages a setting of more intrinsic importance. As 
it is, from the viewpoint of history as a whole, one may feel that the long 
story of diplomatic minutiae has been somewhat overstressed in comparison 
with the relative values of economic, cultural, and other basic forces. 

Occasionally the author shows ability for vivid characterization. With all 
due respect, however, for the statement made by Professor Webster in the 
foreword that “‘the narrative might have been disfigured by the intrusion of 
much unnecessary gossip,” the underlying tragedy of the situation was such 
that stronger lines could well be drawn of some of the leading personages. 
A few glimpses are afforded of the unattractive and undisciplined young 
queen, but for the most part she and her sister, as well as the princes who were 
candidates for their hands, appear only as shadowy pawns in the perplexing 
diplomatic game. 

Since Spanish problems, particularly dynastic ones, had been of especial 
interest to both France and England for centuries, Guizot and Aberdeen have 
much of the stage. Louis Phillip played with the idea of a three-power Bour- 
bon league, while cherishing dreams of family aggrandizement reminiscent of 
Louis XIV. Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the King of the Belgians had 
family reasons for supporting the candidacy of Leopold of Coburg. Metter- 
nich, the pope, Naples, Portugal, even Russia and Prussia, all became engaged 
in the machinations to provide a husband for a child who was only eleven 
years of age in 1841. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the volume is the reaction of 
personal character to the sordid diplomatic intrigues. The almost unbelieva- 
ble callousness shown to considerations of human decency might be expected 
from the two men who were closest to events, the French and British repre- 
sentatives at Madrid, Bressan, and Bulwer. Bitter rivals, they became ruth- 
less in their methods. Guizot, a realist, took for granted that public life de- 
manded, as he said, “‘certain necessities, certain dark passages.”’ Aberdeen, 
on the other hand, “‘by frankness, scrupulous good faith, and by the very 
force of his own character... . had bound Guizot to his engagements.”” Yet 
even he always said that ‘“‘a Bourbon prince might really be the most eligible 
husband for the queen,” though not one of them “‘may possess any moral or 
physical recommendation.” 
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His diplomacy, exercised with “‘bemused self-complacency,” was too often 
that of argument or conciliation, rather than unequivocal firmness, until 
Great Britain was placed in a position of “‘appalling weakness.’’ Even the 
impetuous blundering of Palmerston in 1846 is partly explained by the fact 
that ‘‘Aberdeen, like Castlereagh, had made it almost impossible for a suc- 
cessor to continue his policy.” 

ANNA LANE LINGELBACH 
Temple University 





Die auswartige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Diplomatische Altenstiicke. Edit- 
ed by the HisroriscHEN REICHSKOMMISSION under the direction of WrLLy 
Hoppe. Part III: Die auswdrtige Politik Preussens und des Norddeutsehen 
Bundes vom Prager Frieden bis zur Begriindung des Reiches und zum Frie- 
denschluss mit Frankreich. Vol. IX, Mai 1867 bis April 1868. Edited by 
Herpert Micnae cis. Oldenburg: Gerhard Stalling, 1936. Pp. 934. Rm. 
$8.75. 

The four years following Sadowa seem strangely familiar at the present 
time. They were filled with uncertainty and foreboding, with increasing arma- 
ments, nationalistic press propaganda, slackening international trade, and 
unusually active diplomatic maneuvering. German nationalism, eager for a 
chance to join South with North, was opposed by local patriotism, foreign 
powers, and Catholic church. The political earthquake of July, 1866, had left 
Europe in a state of unstable equilibrium. All peoples were awaiting with 
anxiety, not unmixed with panic, the almost inevitable second quake due upon 
the Rhine, with other seismic disturbances in the Balkans and Italy. States- 
men were repairing their political edifices to withstand the shock and take 
advantage of it to the detriment of their enemies across the border. 

The Luxemburg affair of April-May, 1867, had been a sort of preliminary 
scare, during which the powers tested their policies: the chief antagonists 
were France and Prussia, with Austria inclining toward France, Russia toward 
Prussia, England on the fence. The Balkan crisis of December, 1868, would 
show a strengthening of the same alignment, with the difference that England 
got off the fence to join France and Austria. Between these two crises lies the 
period of eleven months covered by the absorbing volume at hand. It is full 
of vivid personalities, of plot and counterplot: the visit of the monarchs to 
the Paris Exposition; the meeting at Salzburg between Napoleon III, Franz 
Joseph, and Beust; the Italian-French crisis caused by Garibaldi’s coup which 
failed at Mentana; the tsar’s bid to Prussia for an alliance, which Bismarck 
delicately suggested should remain unwritten; the flurries over the Hano- 
verian Legion, the Bulgarian bands, Beust’s first Red Book, the journey of 
Prince Napoleon to Germany; and the elections for the Zollparlament, which 
indicated the waning interest of South Germany in unification. From many 
quarters came reports to Berlin, showing that Bismarck’s diplomatic and 
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military example was being followed and turned against him by his rivals. 
France was increasing and improving her army, Austria was healing the 
breach with Hungary and looking for allies, both were attracting Italy away 
from Prussia’s orbit. In 1868 Prussia’s relative position was worse than a 
year before. But Bismarck maintained an imperturbable exterior to all but 
his intimates and watched every opportunity to push forward the consolida- 
tion of his North German Confederation and clear the way toward unification. 

The actions of Bismarck during this period have been known since the 
publication of his Gesammelte Werke. There is some amplification in the pres- 
ent volume, chiefly from the interviews of foreign envoys with him. For this 
new material three major archives and six minor ones have been searched. 
Actually, more new light is shed upon the diplomacy of Bismarck’s competi- 
tors than upon his own. The documents from the Vienna archives are especial- 
ly revealing for Beust’s German policy. For that of Gorchakov and the tsar, 
the reports of Prince Reuss and the later famous Schweinitz offer a wealth of 
new details. Many long and meaty despatches of Goltz from Paris, here 
printed, were omitted from Oncken’s work on Napoleon’s Rhine policy. The 
material on Rumania amplifies King Charles’s memoirs. And the few glimpses 
of Serbian, Greek, and Bulgarian revolutionary activities indicate the store 
that lies in Berlin archives. 

Dr. Michaelis’ excellent editorial work is superior to that of his two col- 
leagues. He has preserved so impartial an attitude in his admirable explana- 
tory footnotes that it is disappointing to find touches of national bias in his 
brief introduction and his subject indexes. Beust’s policy is Revanche politik 
(p. 5); French-Austrian-Turkish efforts to bolster up the Porte are called 
Intriguen, Konspirationen, and Wiihlereien, whereas preparations of the 
Serbs, Rumanians, and Greeks to throw off Turkish overlordship, assisted by 
Russians and by Bismarck (who wished to send guns to the Serbs and officers 
to the Rumanians)—these actions are called Vorgdnge, Aktivitdt, and Vor- 
bereitungen. That Beust’s policy cannot more justly be called one of revenge 
than can Bismarck’s before 1866, or Gorchakov’s or Napoleon’s, is becoming 
clearer as more Austrian documents see the light, and the present publication 
only supports that reinterpretation. Beust’s characteristic pinpricking and 
competitive attitude toward Bismarck, which was heartily reciprocated, be- 
gan many years before his Austrian chancellorship. The only sign of his sup- 
posed policy of revenge is Bismarck’s accusation, launched in a moment of 
anger at the indiscretions of the Red Book of his more urbane rival (No. 614), 
reminding one of the Prussian origin of Schwarzenberg’s “‘avilir puis punir la 
Prusse.”’ There is need for a new and fundamental work by a detached scholar 
upon the diplomacy of the powers during these tortured years of 1866-71, and 
Dr. Michaelis’ volumes (of which this is the second of five) are most valuable 


contributions toward that end. 
CHESTER W. CLARK 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Wilhelm von Kardorff: Ein Nationaler Parliamentarier im Zeitalter Bismarcks 
und Wilhelms II, 1828-1907. By SteGrriep von Karporrr. Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler & John, 1936. Pp. 384. Rm. 9.50. 

Along with Bennigsen, Windthorst, and Richter, Wilhelm von Kardorff 
was one of the most influential party leaders in the forty years from the found- 
ing of the North German Federation in 1867 until his death in 1907. As a 
small landowner in Silesia and a great admirer of Bismarck, he was naturally 
a member of the Free Conservative party and gradually became its chief 
spokesman and intellectual guide. He owed his influence to many factors: 
his intimate friendship with Bismarck, his thorough study of economic ques- 
tions, his untiring work on legislative committees, his humor and good temper 
in debate, and his unselfish devotion to the Fatherland. This last characteris- 
tic, combined with a lovable nature that prevented his political opponents 
from becoming his personal enemies, frequently enabled him to overcome the 
German tendency to partisan hatreds and to secure wise political compro- 
mises. 

One of Kardorff’s first important contributions was in connection with the 
passage of the Kreisordnung of 1872 which decentralized and greatly improved 
Prussian local administration. He was the father of the Centralverband der 
deutschen Industrieller which exerted powerful propaganda to overcome the 
economic depression of the seventies by means of a protective tariff. It was 
he, more than anyone else, who converted Bismarck to protection and aided 
in the passage of the tariff act of 1879. Though a stanch Protestant, he de- 
plored the Kulturkampf and was always active in trying to allay sectarian 
bitterness so as to get the co-operation of the powerful Center party in con- 
structive national legislation. He made a long fight to secure international 
bimetallism and won over the Reichstag to his views, but failed ultimately 
through England’s unwillingness to adopt a monetary system which would 
have been disadvantageous to her South African gold-mining interests. In 
later years he opposed Caprivi’s commercial treaties and worked consistently 
for higher tariffs, especially on agrarian products. 

His friendship with Bismarck, unlike that of many Germans, survived the 
Iron Chancellor’s dismissal. He worked hard to put an end to the painful feud 
between the crotchety, irritable old man at Friedrichsruh and the self-con- 
fident young emperor in Berlin. Part of the value of this volume lies in the 
intimate pictures which Kardorff gives of his visits in the Bismarck household. 
Often he ends his letters to his wife; ‘“Bismarck war reizend und aufgeknopft”’; 
‘*Es war sehr interessant”’; ‘Die Fiirstin war sehr nett,” etc. But at times the 
close and very loyal friend had to suffer from Bismarck’s irritability and 
ignorance of economic matters, for Kardorff never surrendered his inde- 
pendence of mind and personal opinions even in the presence of the giant. 

Kardorff’s son, the painter and author of this filial tribute, has made an 
interesting and valuable contribution to the political and economic history of 
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the German Empire. He has reprinted some extracts from his father’s 
speeches and newspaper articles. But the real charm of the volume comes 
from the large selection from Kardorff’s letters to his wife, who lived to 
celebrate with him their golden wedding anniversary. For thirty years she 
stayed most of the time on their Silesian estate while he was busy in politics 
at Berlin. In free moments he scribbled her hasty pencil accounts of all the 
conversations, visits, dinners, and Reichstag debates which filled his busy 
days. These letters are full of humor, insight, and interesting comments on 
the personalities and events of the day—a sort of Berlin Merry-Go-Round. 


Harvard University Sipney B. Fay 





The Paris commune of 1871. By Frank JELLINEK. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 447. $3.00. 

Europe witnessed the lurid events of the Commune of 1871 with a kind of 
fascinated horror. Bourgeois predilections for stability were rudely shaken by 
this internecine struggle, at once civil and—what was even more alarming— 
social. Since that time the Commune has commanded perennial interest, not 
incomprehensibly in a society from which neither the social problem nor civil 
war have been absent. It has called forth a rich and varied literature, to 
which Mr. Jellinek’s book is the most recent contribution. 

The author's aim, we are told, is not to write a history of the 
tions’’ of the Commune nor a defense of the movement. Rather, it is to revive 
the facts as they were known to contemporaries, notably to Karl Marx; to 
restore “‘the background to the Civil war in France and to Lenin’s elaboration 
of it, The state and revolution” (p. 15). Mr. Jellinek has written the fullest 
account of the Commune we possess in English, with informative passages on 
the structure of the Commune itself; the composition, mutations, and func- 
tions of its various committees; its relation to the Central Committee of the 
National Guard; the apparently insuperable problem of effective military di- 
rection. The work is based on a wide study of the printed materials, as well as 
on manuscript sources from the Archives of the Ministry of War, the Archives 
Nationales, the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, etc. 

It is just here that the most serious defect in the book lies. The Commune 
bristles with problems requiring the nicest evaluation of evidence. It calls for 
temerity to write its history without footnotes; even the very brief (and ex- 
cellent) Histoire de la Commune by Georges Bourgin is fully documented. How 
are we to know what new evidence Mr. Jellinek has brought to bear on these 
problems? Are we, for instance, to infer from his references to the Archives of 
the Ministry of War that he has been permitted to see the capital dossiers of 
the courts martial of the Versailles government. to which historians have been 
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‘Some slight use of them has been made by Georges Laronze, Histoire de la Com- 
mune de 1871 ... La justice (Paris, 1928), and by Mare-André Fabre, Les drames de la 
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The book also suffers from a much too elaborate use of detail. The latter is 
sometimes irrelevant, and it frequently impedes the swing of the narrative 
and gives the impression that the book is structurally somewhat invertebrate. 
It would be ungracious to multiply instances of error in a work of such com- 
plexity. But it should be noted that Bismarck left all the National Guards of 
Paris armed after the armistice, not merely twelve thousand of them (p. 84), 
a fact subsequently of great importance; that it is a misstatement of fact to 
say that it ‘“‘was not until twenty years later that Guesde and Jaurés revived 
the working-class movement in France” (p. 413); and that to describe Cle- 
menceau as a “‘brilliant young physicist” (p. 25) is amusingly misleading and 
only unintentionally accurate. 

But these criticisms must not be permitted to overshadow the very real 
virtues of the book. Mr. Jellinek is one of those happy individuals—alas, too 
rare!—who recognize that history is both made and read by men and women. 
The events of the Commune were of the highest dramatic interest. Mr. Jelli- 
nek has so portrayed them. With a wealth of picturesque detail and with 
crisp and telling irony, he makes us feel that we too share the hopes and fears 
of the Communards, that we too are behind the barricades of the Chateau 
d’Eau. For the author writes steadily from behind the barricades. His very 
obvious sympathies for the Communards lead him repeatedly to condone their 
excesses during the final struggle, while he pillories those of the troops from 
Versailles. In this year of grace 1937 we all know how difficult it is to be ob- 
jective in the description of civil conflict. But it is, after all, perhaps important 
to remember that the Versaillese believed (however mistaken they may have 
been) that they too were the saviors of society. 

Donatp C. McKay 
Harvard University 





Obzor spomen-knjiga 1860-1935 [The Obzor memorial book 1860-1935]. 
Edited by Dr. Miitvos DeZman and Dr. Rupotr Marxner. Zagreb: Ob- 
zor, 1936. Pp. 326. 

Polititka povijest Hrvatske [The political history of Croatia]. By Josie Hor- 
vat. With an introduction by Dr. Ferpo Si181¢. Zagreb: ‘Binoza-svjetski 
pisci,” 1936. Pp. 527. 

The year 1848 brought to the Croatian nationality two important changes, 
the emancipation of the peasants by the new parliament and the resurrection 
of its old state idea in the struggle of the Croats against the Magyars. Diffi- 
cult years followed, the economic power of the aristocracy was broken, the 
peasantry was as yet unaccustomed to the progressive forms of political and 
economic life, the urban middle classes were still too thin to become the back- 
bone of the new rising order, and the absolutism of the Viennese government 
made itself as heavily felt in Croatia as in the more progressive provinces of 
the Habsburg empire. The new constitutionalism after 1861 brought some 
amelioration and gave to two leading men the possibility of working for the 
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education of the Croatian people. The Bishop Josip Juraj Strossmayer be- 
came the promoter of modern cultural life in Croatia, founding in 1857 the 
Croatian Academy of Science and in 1874 the Croatian University. Ante 
Staréevié became the mouthpiece of the new middle-class intelligentsia which 
developed from the peasantry and the small bourgeoisie. Cultural, political, 
and economic reconstruction work united to create in the second half of the 
nineteenth century a rejuvenated Croatian nation and built the foundation 
upon which Stjepan Radié could organize in 1904 his Croatian Peasant party 
which after the Great War became the dominant party in Croatia and put 
Croatian nationalism on a strongly democratic and socially progressive basis. 
From Strossmayer to Radié we can follow the process of the spiritual emanci- 
pation and economic reconstruction of Croatian peasant life. The history of 
the Croat people since 1848 reflects the general emancipation movements of 
the Slav and other Eastern European nationalities which were awakened from 
their lethargy at the beginning of the nineteenth century under the influence 
of the French Revolution, German Romanticism, and the progressive ideas 
which in the first half of the nineteenth century spread from France all over 
Europe. But the peculiar situation in which Croatia found herself in relation 
to Hungary and to the Habsburg dynasty on the one side, to the Serbians from 
the Ottoman Empire, and to the Croatians, Slovenes, and Serbians outside 
Croatia in the Habsburg monarchy, the cultural intensity of the Croatian 
middle-class renaissance, and the transfer of the center of gravity of the na- 
tional movement to the peasant masses—all these factors give to Croatian 
history of the last hundred years a special interest and render it worthy of 
closer attention on the part of the student of modern history. 

General books on the modern history of Croatia are not frequent. The 
volume by Dr. Horvat will therefore be welcome. It is a detailed and reliable 
political history of Croatia from 1848 to the death of Radié and the introduc- 
tion of dictatorship in Yugoslavia. It is a history of a long struggle which is 
by no means yet finished and which to many observers may seem fought today 
with greater bitterness than even in Habsburg days. The author speaks of it 
with the sympathy of a Croatian patriot but at the same time with objectivity. 
The book is well written and, especially in its first part, draws upon many 
firsthand sources. There is a great number of portraits and other sometimes 
highly interesting historical illustrations, but there are no references to sources 
or bibliography, and an index will be regretfully missed by many readers. 
The book has a long introduction by the well-known Croat historian Professor 
Sisié, which gives in fifty pages a succinct survey of Croatian history from 
the time of the settlement of Croatia by its present inhabitants in the sixth 
century A.D. until 1848. 

Some parts of Mr. Horvat’s book are also included in the publication which 
the leading Croatian newspaper, Obzor, has published on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, but they form only a small section of a generally 
extremely rich and many sided publication. The Obzor is the oldest Croatian 
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paper. It was founded as, with the introduction of constitutionalism, the first 
beams of a new life penetrated into Croatia. The editors pride themselves 
that during those seventy-five years they have been the interpretor and de- 
fender of the aspirations of the Croatian people for freedom and progress and 
that they will continue—in the present Yugoslav dictatorship—to fight for 
those democratic foundations without which no small nation can exist. In 
more than three hundred pages of the size of a great newspaper and in very 
close print the history of Croatia during the last seventy-five years is narrated 
and interpreted by a number of the leading scholars and journalists of present- 
day Croatia. The book is not confined to political history, but every side of 
cultural, artistic, social, and economic activity is analyzed in competent and 
well-written articles. All of them are richly illustrated, and some beautiful 
multi-colored reproductions give the reader an idea of modern Croatian art. 
Ivan Esih gives a detailed survey of the development of Croatian historiog- 
raphy during the last seventy-five years. Of special interest is the very com- 
plete history of the newspaper itself. Newspapers play in the political and 
cultural history of small nations frequently a greater role than they do in 
larger ones, and thus the history of a leading newspaper is very likely to be to 
a large extent the history of the party it represents and of the nation, the 
cause of which it defends. The volume which the newspaper published has, 
therefore, a documentary value for the historian and on account of its en- 
cyclopedic character it will be found a useful reference book for everybody 


interested in the history of Croatia. 
Hans Koun 
Smith College 


The United States and the Republic of Panama. By Witu1am D. McCatrn, 
Pu.D. With a foreword by J. Frep Rrery. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. xv +278. $3.00. 

This is a comprehensive study, based on manuscripts in the state depart- 
ment at Washington and in the Columbus Memorial Library, and on numer- 
ous government publications and other printed works. It has a clear map, a 
classified bibliography, and a good index. The book shows that, as guardian 
and protector of Panama, the United States has had annoying experiences in 
its efforts to preserve public order and to maintain honest and tranquil elec- 
tions. It likewise makes clear that most of the Panamanians’ troubles with 
the United States have come from the unsatisfactory character of the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Treaty, negotiated by “‘an American who knew little of their 
interests and by a Frenchman who probably cared less.” The author’s state- 
ment that the agreement was “foisted” on Panama by the negotiators (p. 
225) is, however, open to challenge, though the facts presented by him cer- 
tainly show that the treaty was, for the puppet nation, a greatly mixed 
blessing. 

The carefully documented narrative proves that the American government 
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handicapped Panama needlessly, especially through interference with its 
plans for the development of means of communication and transportation. 
More irritating and alarming to the Panamanians in the long last, however, 
was the American interpretation of the grant of right of territorial expropria- 
tion. The treaty provided that the United States might have the “‘use, occu- 
pation and control of any other lands and waters outside of the zone” which 
might be necessary for the construction, maintenance, operation, etc., of the 
canal. Repeatedly, the American government made use of this general per- 
mission, helping itself to what it wanted and then announcing to the authori- 
ties of Panama that it had done so; and it held that the compensation for the 
expropriated areas was covered by the initial payment of $10,000,000 and the 
annual rental. The Panama government contended, on the other hand, that 
all supplementary acquisitions should be secured through diplomatic negotia- 
tion and additional payments. 

Though the Hull-Alfaro agreements of 1936 removed most of the specific 
grievances of which Panama has complained, Dr. McCain predicts that the 
Panamanians will not be satisfied, for they see the Canal Zone administration 
as “‘a great feudal enterprise” and a “‘brutal monopoly.” 

In a number of cases the author fails to let the facts speak for themselves 
and interprets them by a show of resentment toward the United States for its 
unjust attitude toward Panama (pp. 150, 156, 162-63). But, on the whole, the 
book is scholarly, well balanced, and well written, and it will doubtless long 
be the most complete and best work on the history of Panamanian-American 


relations. 
Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 


Goucher College 


Gli accordi di San Giovanni di Moriana. Storia diplomatica dell’ intervento itali- 
ano. By Mario Toscano, professore di storia dei trattati e politica inter- 
nazionale nella regia Universita di Cagliari. Vol. II: 1916-1917. Milan: 
Giuffré, 1936. Pp. 362. L. 35. 

Le convenzioni militari concluse fra U'Italia e U Intesa alla vigilia dell’ intervento. 
By Mario Toscano. Milan: Giuffré, 1936. Pp. 31. L. 4. 

L’Italie dégue. By Giorcio QuarTara. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 287. 
Fr. 18. 

Gli accordi di San Giovanni di Moriana is the second and concluding volume 
of Professor Toscano’s Storia diplomatica dell’ intervento italiano. The first vol- 
ume, [1 patto di Londra, appeared in 1931 and in a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion in 1934. In it the author traced the course of the negotiations between 
the Italian government and the Entente Powers from the outbreak of the 
Great War through the conclusion of the Treaty of London of April 26, 1915. 
The present volume is a study of the secret agreements for a partition of the 
Ottoman Empire and of the efforts of the Italian government to share in this 
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partition. The volume closes with the accords of Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne of 
August 18-22, 1917. The author writes from an Italian point of view, with 
strictures on the conduct of Allied statesmen, who were all too much inclined 
to arrange for a division of Asiatic Turkey without the knowledge and partici- 
pation of their new ally and in disregard of Article 9 of the Treaty of London. 
In contrast, the foreign policy of Sonnino is set forth in a very favorable light. 
The terms of the Treaty of London are characterized as moderate, and the 
charge that Italian policy was marked by imperialism is denied. Not imperial- 
ism, but an endeavor to restore the balance of power in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, upset by the secret agreements, is given as the explanation of Son- 
nino’s insistence on a further compensation to Italy. 

In an introductory chapter, which appeared in the Annali di scienze poli- 
tiche for March, 1936, the author provides a background for Italian policy in 
Asia Minor, starting with the occupation of the Dodecanese Islands in 1912 
and the efforts of the government, in 1913-14, to establish a zone for economic 
exploitation in the region of Adalia. Toscano emphasizes the neglect of Medi- 
terranean problems in the negotiation of the Treaty of London, pointing out 
that irredentism and the Adriatic were the primary concerns of the Italian 
government. After Italy entered the war, a group of writers popularized the 
idea of an expansion in the eastern Mediterranean and devised programs for 
this expansion. The most influential of these was the Franchetti memorandum 
of April, 1917. 

The second chapter is concerned with the secret agreements made by the 
British, French, and Russian governments: the Constantinople and the 
Straits accord of March-April, 1915, the Anglo-French memorandum of 
March 9, 1916, the Russian memorandum of March 17, 1916, the Franco- 
Russian notes of April 26, 1916, and the Anglo-French notes of May 9-16, 
1916. Succeeding chapters are devoted to the efforts of Sonnino to secure 
communication of these accords; to the formulation of Italian claims in Asia 
Minor; to the negotiation of the Italo-Russian agreement of December 2, 
1916; to the London Conference of January-February, 1917; to the Saint- 
Jean-de-Maurienne interview of April 19, 1917; and to the Anglo-Italian and 
Franco-Italian accords of August 18-22, 1917, in elaboration of the decisions 
reached at Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne and subsequently. 

These complicated matters Toscano has handled in an able fashion. His is 
without question the best account to date of the secret treaties for the parti- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey and the only adequate one of the Saint-Jean-de- 
Maurienne accords. While the treatment lacks something in objectivity, this 
does not impair the value of his study. He has used a wide variety of materials, 
the several collections of Russian documents constituting his principal sources. 
Fortunately the Journal d’ Alerandre Ribot appeared in time for Toscano to 
utilize it. He has also made an extensive use of Italian newspaper and periodi- 
cal items. The footnotes are numerous and contain much valuable supple- 
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mentary information, as, for example, a discussion of the secret peace offer 
alleged to have been made by General Cadorna and the King of Italy (pp. 
280-83, n. 109). Several black-and-white maps add considerably to an under- 
standing of the text. In the preface Professor Toscano states his intention of 
continuing his studies with a series of four volumes, to be entitled I problemi 
italiani alla Conferenza della Pace. The high standard set by the author in the 
present volume augurs well for the continuation. 

In Le convenzioni militari concluse fra Italia e l'Intesa alla vigilia dell’in- 
tervento Toscano discusses the military conventions concluded by the Italian 
government with the Entente Powers in execution of Article 1 of the Treaty 
of London. He brings out the conflict of ideas that marked the entrance of 
Italy into the war and shows why two conventions were necessary. The first 
agreement was signed at Paris, on May 2, 1915, by military representatives 
of Italy, France, Great Britain, and Russia. It was followed by a second con- 
vention, signed at Russian general headquarters, on May 21, 1915, by repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers, Serbia, and Montenegro. It was the second 
agreement which was, in reality, the military convention contemplated under 
the terms of the Treaty of London. It bound the four Powers to a common ac- 
tion in overcoming their common enemy; set the date for Italy’s military in- 
tervention as not later than May 26; and provided for the co-operation of the 
Italian, Russian, Serbian, and Montenegrin armies. 

For this study Toscano has relied principally upon materials in Die inter- 
nationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus, Series HU, Volume 
LXXII, which appeared in 1935. He is mistaken in thinking that the texts of 
these conventions were not known prior to the publication of this work. Both 
are to be found in Friedrich Stieve, I[swolski im Weltkriege (1925), while the 
agreement of May 21 also appears in Les armées francaises dans la grande 
guerre, III, Annexes, Volume I (1924); in Das Zaristische Russland im Welt- 
kriege (1927); and in Le monde slav, for July, 1928. Incidentally, this same 
mistaken notion, that the texts were not available at an earlier date, is to be 
found in Toscano’s Patto di Londra (p. 190, n. 1) and in Gli accordi di San Gio- 
vanni di Moriana (pp. 358-59, n. 36). Nevertheless, Toscano has given an 
able account of the negotiation and the import of these conventions and has 
written a useful supplement to his Patto di Londra. 

L’ Italie dégue by Giorgio Quartara is a polemical work. It consists of a de- 
fense of Italian foreign policy before and during the Great War, an arraign- 
ment of British, French, and American statesmen for their treatment of Italy 
after her intervention, and, finally, a plea for the establishment of a United 
States of Europe. The author denies that Italy, while a member of the Triple 
Alliance, was disloyal to the Central Powers. Once in the war, he maintains, 
the conduct of the Italian government was marked by fidelity to its engage- 
ments and to its allies. He defends his country against the charge that the 
government should have declared war on Germany at an earlier date and in 
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turn criticizes the Allied governments for making secret partition treaties 
without the participation of Italy and for treating the Treaty of London and 
the Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne agreement as scraps of paper. Quartara quotes 
from British, French, and American memoirs to show how Italy’s contribution 
to the winning of the war was and still is slighted and unappreciated. The 
author’s complaints are not new, his presentation is biased, and his errors of 
fact are too numerous. The book is of value as a semipopular exposition of 
Italian grievances and as a reflection of the post-war disillusionment of Itali- 
ans with respect to Italy’s gains from the war. 
Howarp M. EnrmMann 
University of Michigan 





The great Russian revolution. By Victor CuEeRNov. Translated and abridged 
by Puitie E. Mosety. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 466. 
$5.00. 

The history of the Russian revolution will probably not be written by one 
of its prominent participants. Yet The great Russian revolution is more than 
the memoirs of Victor Chernov for the period ending with the Bolshevik coup 
of November 7. It is true that the story is told largely in terms of persons 
prominent in those days and is interspersed with character sketches, penetrat- 
ing and unsparing personal estimates. Yet the interpretation does not rest 
on this portrayal of individuals. They serve rather to emphasize the “‘social 
prairie” (p. 443); their planning and striving accentuates the “‘irrational fac- 
tor” (p. 444). Chernov’s strictures on the errors of the provisional govern- 
ments seem half-hearted, superfluous. Asserting his own “‘typically Russian 
nature” (p. 401), his analysis of the “‘spirit of the Russian revolution” leads 
Chernov straight to the ultimate conclusion that the Bolsheviks “‘grew in a 
soil made ready by all preceding Russian history. They completed its work” 
(p. 447). 

Not that the ‘‘descent to Bolshevism” (p. 398) is accepted without bitter- 
ness. But it is a bitterness directed not against ‘““demagogically reckless Bol- 
shevism” (p. 283). Reconciled to the fact that “‘the class basis of Bolshevism 
shifted from the proletariat to the Lumpenproletariat”’ (p. 417), Chernov ap- 
parently regards the Bolsheviks as unworthy even of contempt. ““The Bol- 
sheviks had only to catch the favoring wind and fill their sails’ (p. 381). 
What is most galling is rather that ‘for some unknown reason Kerensky 
imagined himself a Social Revolutionary, and that party shared his delusion” 
(p. 282). For Chernov the Social Revolutionary party was the hope of Rus- 
sian democracy; he takes pride in its electoral successes, both in the Soviets 
and in the Constituent Assembly (p. 392). And here he is caught by the para- 
dox that plagues the most eager advocates of democracy. ““This very strength 
of the party was the source of its weakness. The motley, many-headed street 
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poured resistlessly into its ranks... .. Victor Chernov, . ... the theorist of 
the movement, felt himself cruelly alone” (p. 393). For Chernov, the partisan 
of democracy, no less than Shulgin, the partisan of autocracy, feared and hated 
“the street.’” But whereas Shulgin’s fear expressed itself in a craving for ma- 
chine guns (p. 78), Chernov’s fear led him to welcome Kerensky—‘‘a young 
force, a tremendous popularity, that was splendid for the party’’—only to be 
‘cruelly disappointed in him” (p. 399). 

The translation leaves little to be desired, though “‘ascension”’ (p. 5) for 
‘“‘accession”’ grates, though the general reader might have found it less con- 
fusing if the dates had been converted into terms of the Gregorian calendar, 
and though by abridgment and rearrangement two of the most valuable chap- 
ters, with others, have disappeared. 

Most interesting, and most disappointing, are the chapters on the peasants 
and the agrarian conflict—interesting as representing Charnov’s field of spe- 
cial activity, disappointing because the discussion of them is so incomplete 
(despite the keen discussion of ‘“‘negative Maximalism”’) and gives so little in- 
sight into the actual conditions behind programs and policies. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author does not permit himself to go an inch beyond the “‘victory 
of Bolshevism” on November 7, not even to analyze the land decree of Novem- 
ber 8 and the activities of the Congress of Soviets and Peasants Deputies of 
November 23-28. One wishes that a man of Chernov’s record, with his hard- 
earned knowledge of the problem and his powers of critical analysis, had of- 
fered his evaluation of Lenin’s effort to establish the Smychka. One wonders 
whether he would on this score have written: “‘As a constructive idea for the 
future, this was like most of Lenin’s ideas, empty of real content. As a tactical 
maneuver with ‘pragmatic’ value for the moment, it was magnificent’’ (pp. 
430-31). 

As the book stands, it is a picture of ‘‘a government whose inanity and help- 
lessness disheartened all Russia,” standing out sharply against a background 
of violent, elemental forces in the thick of which *‘the Bolsheviks were on the 
job” (p. 257). It might well be a difficult task for Chernov, chairman of the 
Constituent Assembly, the man whose name the Bolsheviks persistently 
linked with those of Kerensky and Avksentyev, to continue the story with an 
account of the Bolshevik revolution, but, in the light of the volume here under 
consideration, it is impossible not to wish that he might essay it. 

Jesse D. CLARKSON 
Brooklyn College 
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the University of Sheffield, and G. P. Jones, M.A., lecturer in economic history in 
the University of Sheffield. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1937. Pp. 
136. 3s. 6d. 

An interesting attempt to answer in the light of new data the problems, perennially 
fresh to Freemasonry, of the origins of the order and the early relations between opera- 
tive and speculative masonry. The approach of the authors—economists as well as 
Masons—will appeal to many historians more than that of the current “anthropological 
school’”’ or of those interested in the interpretation of the spiritual values of ritualistic 
elements. The skepticism exhibited herein as to the early origins of the order or its con- 
nection with such organizations as the medieval Comacine masters is refreshing to the 
lay historian but not novel; since the days of Gould reputable Masonic historians have 
been dubious of their lineal descent from Nimrod or Hiram or Euclid and of other myths 
popularized by James Anderson. The real contribution is in the authors’ excellent ac- 
count of the late medieval building trade and their suggestive treatment of the transi- 
tional period of the seventeenth century. Minute biographies of a score of medieval 
builders illustrate what patient research in the magnificent British records can do to- 
ward clarifying an important phase of economic history. The simplicity of the little 
book is deceptive; only a careful examination of the full documentation at the end of 
the volume can make clear the labor which has gone into its making. 


James Lea Cate 


The profits of war through the ages. By Ricnarp Lewinsonn. Translated from the 
French by Grorrrey Satnspury. New York: Dutton, 1937. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


This volume purports to be “‘the first systematic and comprehensive historical sur- 
vey of the forms of profit accruing through war to financiers, manufacturers, munition- 
makers, contractors and speculators.’” When read with these ambitious claims in mind, 
the work is frankly disappointing. It consists of little more than a series of thumbnail 
sketches of profiteers beginning with Julius Caesar and ending with that béte noire of 
the recent arms trade, Zaharoff. The narrative which bridges this immense gap is only 
buttressed by a sprinkling of citations from secondary sources. The work is not free 
from errors of fact; Charles I of Spain (p. 64) is called Charles IV. Nor is it free from 
unsupported generalities such as the following (p. 253): “‘Up to America’s entry into 
the war, speculation in Wall Street concentrated almost exclusively on the question of 
war supplies.”” The final chapter, “The struggle against war profits,’ presents a sum- 
mary of the author’s views and outlines the progress made in preventing war profits. 
The trend has been for profits to become increasingly indirect. Whereas in the days of 
antiquity the generals themselves were the profiteers, those who stand to gain the most 
at present are the proprietors of some “innocent "industry. In the next grande guerre 
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the place of Julius Caesar will be taken by some magnate of the canning industry. The 
index is merely one of proper names. 

H. A. De WeErpD 
The Jewish school. An introduction to the history of Jewish education. By NatHAN 

Morris. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1937. Pp. 297. 10s. 6d. 

Meeresscheue und seetiichtige V élker der Weltgeschichte. By E. Scuuttze. (‘‘Beitriige zur 

Vilkerpsychologie.’’) Stuttgart: Enke, 1937. Rm. 8.50. 

Tvurcové déjin [The creators of history]. Edited by Kare. SttouKav. Vols. IV and V. 

Pritomost [Modern times]. Prague: Maza¢, 1936-37. Ké. 100. each volume. 

This encyclopedic work on the leading personalities of history follows the example 
set by the German edition of a similar series edited by Peter Richard Rohden. The 
Czech edition can be really considered a new work, since not only have numerous chap- 
ters been substantially revised but many articles on various personages are eutirely 
new. The first volume which has the headings of “‘Revolution and restoration’’ and 
“‘Nationalistic struggles,”’ begins, after the general introduction, with a study of Mira- 
beau and ends with one of Antonio Canovas del Castillo. Altogether seventy-one per- 
sonages are studied here, and forty-three articles are new contributions by Czech and 
other scholars. The second volume, entitled “Imperialism and class struggle” and 
“The World War and the post-war world,” has studies of sixty-five persons, fifty-two 
of which are new. There is no denying that it is a remarkable book—thoughtful in 
some cases, richly stimulating at all times, and sometimes irritating because of its weak- 
nesses. One wonders why this and that author has been asked to write on certain per- 
sons. For instance, the study of Lincoln has been prepared by D. W. Brogan, of Ox- 
ford, and contains only three references in its bibliography. One also questions the ad- 
visability of including G. Coudenhove-Kalergi’s article on ““Nogi, Tégé, It6’’ and that 
of K. Stloukal on “Tomas Bafa.” After all are they historically more important than, 
for example, Noguchi or Mme. Curie? On the other hand, there is a wealth of useful in- 
formation on such unknown figures, although very important from the Czechoslovak 
point of view, as “Svetozar Hurban Vajansky”’ (by Professor A. PraZak) or “Edvard a 
Julius Grégrové”’ (by Professor Hugo Traub). The excellent illustrations are also valu- 
able. Allin all, this is a very interesting and valuable piece of work in spite of its limited 
emphasis on personalities only. 

J.S. Roucerk 


The arts. By Henprik WiLLEM vAN Loon. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1987. Pp. 
700. $3.95. 
EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Tobacco. Its history illustrated by the books, manuscripts and engravings in the library of 
George Arents, Jr. Edited by Jerome E. Brooks. Vol. I, 1507-1615. New York: 
Rosenbach, 1937. $75. 

Drake's plate of brass. Evidence of his visit to California in 1579. San Francisco. Calif.: 
California Historical Society, 1937. 

The charlatanry of the learned. (De charlataneria eruditorum, 1715.) By JoHANN BurK- 
HARD MENCKEN (1674-1732). Translated by Frances E. Lirz. With notes and in- 
troduction by H. L. Mencken. New York: Knopf, 1937. $2.50. 

La prépondérance anglaise. By P. Murer. (‘‘Peuples et civilisations.’’) Paris: Alcan, 
1937. Fr. 70. 

Europe in the eighteenth century. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis Ranke. By Orro Vosster. Munich & Berlin: 
Oldenbourg, 1937. Pp. 187. 


Dr. Vossler, the son of the Dante scholar, is already favorably known to historians 
through his studies on Thomas Jefferson and Mazzini. In this volume he explores with 
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delightful clarity and acumen the development of the conception of the “nation” dur- 
ing the three-quarters of a century from Rousseau’s Emile to Ranke’s rejection of par- 
liamentary democracy for Germany in the troublous days after the revolutions of 1830. 
He begins with the fruitful idea that nationalism is not primarily a product of common 
race, common language, common territory, common institutions, or even a common 
heritage of joy, sorrow, and aspirations. All these, to be sure, may be, and usually are, 
contributory to the development of nationalism. But it is not merely the sum of these 
factors. The primary factor, he thinks, is the collective will to be a nation. A nation is, 
as Renan said, what the nation wills to be. The idea of what constitutes the nation, 
therefore, is not one and the same for all nations and at all times; it varies from nation 
to nation, and even in the same nation may be quite different in the twentieth century 
from what it was in the nineteenth. The American colonists had the same cultural tra- 
ditions as the English, but it was not until after 1776 that they came to form an Ameri- 
can nation. German nationalism today, with its emphasis on racialism, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from German nationalism at the time of the War of Liberation. 

Taking up the problem of the relation of the individual to the state and the nature 
of the state, Dr. Vossler then shows how various national thinkers have tried to solve 
the conflict between liberty and compulsion, between reason and reality, between the 
abstract and the concrete, between right and might, between morality and self-interest. 
He examines in turn and compares the partial solutions reached by Rousseau, Burke, 
Jefferson, Fichte, Humboldt, and Mazzini, showing how each reached his conception of 
the national state and its functions and moral purpose. He indicates how all their ideas, 
both similar and contrasted, were more or less summed up in Hegel’s philosophy, and 
how, finally, Hegel’s colleague at Berlin, Ranke, often thought of as an opponent of 
Hegel, was really more Hegelian than Hegel himself. The volume is very readable and 
interesting, not only because it retains the flowing form of the author’s Leipzig lectures, 
untrammeled by footnotes, but also because of its nice distinctions, and because it stirs 
in the reader’s mind so many parallels with the problems and ideas of the super-national- 
ist Germany of today and the world about us—parallels which the author evidently had 
in mind but perhaps prudently refrained from drawing. 

Sipney B. Fay 


Aus dem Jahrhundert der franzisischen Revolution. By Karu Heyer. Breslau: Ullrich, 
1937. Pp. 112. Rm. 2.60. 

Un siécle et demi de révolution 1789-1936. By Pierre Lucius. Paris: Librairie de!’ Are, 
1937. Fr. 15. 

I Ticinesi nella campagna di Russia (1812). By GArraNno Beretta. Bellinzona: Istitu- 
to editoriale ticinese, 1937. Pp. 68. Fr. 2. 

The economic development of France and Germany. 1815-1914. By J. H. CLapHam. 
Fourth edition. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 420. $4.25. 

L’essor industriel et Vimpérialisme colonial. By Maurice Baumont. (“Peuples et civili- 
sations.”’) Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 610. Fr. 70. 

A hundred years of chemistry. By ALEXANDER Finpiay. (“Hundred years series.’’) 
London: Duckworth, 1937. 15s. 

A hundred years of mechanical engineering. By Epwarp Cressy. London: Duckworth, 
1937. 15s. 

Heyday in a vanished world. By SrEpHEN Bonsau. New York: Norton, 1937. $3.50. 
Recollections of a journalist in the early years of this century. 


From Sedan to Stresa. By Victor L. Avssera, Pu.D., professor of European history, 
Purdue University, and MareueritE Haut AusserGc, Pu.D. New York: D. van 
Nostrand, 1937. Pp. 1187. $4.50. 

This excellent, readable text is a distinct contribution to the literature of European 
history since 1870. The period from 1870 until 1914 is covered in six hundred pages; the 
story from the outbreak of the Great War to 1936 occupies five hundred and fifty pages. 
The general order of chapters is the conventional one, but the authors are to be highly 
commended for the skilful arrangement of the materials within each chapter. Full at- 
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tention is paid to the internal developments within each state—the developments which 
so often determined the foreign policies of the respective governments. There has been 
too great a tendency recently, it seems to me, to minimize the importance and some- 
times entirely to lose sight of the domestic happenings in each country—because ‘‘in- 
ternational relations’ has a current vogue and because glamour attaches to the discus- 
sions of the external affairs of nations. This danger the Albjergs have ably avoided 
without in any way undervaluing the role of international diplomacy. 

Only on the mechanical side—an important one in the case of a text—would one care 
to venture adverse criticism. There is, unfortunately, no list of maps and, what is worse, 
no list of the very interesting and useful tables which appear scattered throughout the 
book. The bibliographical references, moreover, are too scant to be of much help to the 
serious student and are not always up to date. It is difficult, finally, to see what pur- 
pose is served by the inclusion of a thirteen-page section entitled ‘‘Footnotes”” which in- 
cludes chiefly items from current popular magazines. If a desire not to add to the length 
of the volume inspired the omissions indicated above, then, in the future editions which 
the work deserves, it would certainly seem better to omit the “Footnotes” and utilize 
the space thus saved for the more valuable mechanical aids. 

WaLtTerR ConsugELo LANGSAM 
The story of twentieth-century exploration. By Cuarues E. Key. London: Harrap, 1937. 
7s. 6d. 
World revolution 1917-1936. The rise and fall of the Communist International. By 

C. L. R. James. New York: Pioneer Press, 1937. Pp. 429. $3.50. 

The drama of Upper Silesia. By Witu1am Joun Rose. London: Williams & Norgate, 

1937. 15s. 

The dangerous sea. The Mediterranean and its future. By GrorGe SLocomBE. New 

York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 209. $2.50. 

The author is dealing with one of the present most vulnerable spots on the globe. 
Each chapter starts with a brief historical background and carries the narration to date. 
After an interesting account of the “Gates of the sea’’ the reader is introduced succes- 
sively to the countries, large and small, on the “Shores of Europe, Africa and Asia.”’ 
The last part of the book “Problems and perils’ deals with international Mediterranean 
questions that have arisen, or threaten to do so, mainly from the revision of the Statute 
of the Dardanelles, from Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, and the still raging civil war of 
Spain. Mr. Slocombe, for obvious reasons, takes special care in weighing possible re- 
sults both from a continuation of Great Britain’s traditional Mediterranean policy and 
from choosing the alternative of adopting a second sea route to India around the west 
coast of Africa. In the final chapter the author indulges in interesting, though rather 
fantastic, speculations as to the master of Europe of a.p. 2500. Will the Mediterranean 
be dominated by the white race, the yellow, or the black? 

The account is not quite free from exaggerations, and the endeavor to simplify the 
presentation of a complicated subject to the utmost tends to leave the reader with a 
rather distorted impression of certain events and negotiations. This is particularly true 
of the discussion of Italy’s joining the Entente powers during the World War. Apart 
from shortcomings of the kind mentioned, the book will prove exceedingly useful and 
interesting to all lay readers who wish to gain an intelligent approach to contemporary 


international issues of incalculable consequences. 
A. M. Popper 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Anglo-Russian relations concerning Afghanistan 1837-1907. By Wi1Lt1AM HaBBErTON. 
(“Illinois studies in the social sciences,’ Vol. XXI, No. 4.) Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1937. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

The title of this study justified hope of a welcome addition to our knowledge of an 
unsystematically studied topic. A scant hundred pages, however, naturally did not per- 
mit a studious narrative of the events of seventy years, so the topical discussion of the 
half-dozen outstanding periods retells mostly familiar history. From their first appear- 
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nee in opposition to each other in Afghanistan, Russia and Great Britain clearly 

nderstood what was necessary to insure safety in their relations, but stubbornly re- 
used to do it. A succession of Russian agents, solemnly described as solely concerned 
with commercial or nonpolitical matters, always aroused British suspicions and were 
‘ountered by a series of “unofficial ’’ British missions to the Amir, which as regularly ex- 
cited the Russians. The gradual increase of British importance in Afghan affairs, out- 
distancing Russia, is regrettably left out, along with the years in between the crises, 
which is precisely where the most welcome contribution could have been made. These 
long years of peace are not considered germane to the incidents which irregularly inter- 
rupted them. A series of partial Afghan boundary delimitations agreed upon between 
1873 and 1895; the slow softening of Russian policy under the less capable ministers of 
Nicholas II (p. 60); and the barest mention of Russia’s weakened position after the 
Far Eastern war, culminate in a summary recital of the Afghan portion of the negotia- 
tions for the convention of 1907, without reference to the give and take of the other two 
parts of that reconciliation. A fine topic has thus been weakened by inadequate space 
and by the printing of what should have been considered a preliminary draft, the lan- 
guage of which needed polishing and tightening. The footnoting is not always done with 
proper accuracy or brevity, the transliteration of Russian names is not uniform, and 
Izvolsky, incidentally, never was a count (p. 101). The photographic reproduction of 
two excellent maps is so faint as to destroy their value. An imposing bibliography sim- 
ply emphasizes how good a study with this title could still be prepared. 

Rocers P. CuurcHILu 


Handbuch der diplomatischen Korrespondenz der europdischen Staaten. Répertoire de la 
correspondance diplomatique des états européens. Digest of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the European states. 1871-1878. By ALEKSANDR NrkoLAEvié Makarov and 
Ernst Scumitz. (“Fontes juris gentium,”’ Ser. B, sec. 1, Vol. II, Part 1.) Berlin: 
Heymann, 1937. Pp. xl+622. Rm. 38. 

La politique coloniale et le partage de la terre aux XIX et XX siécles. By G. Harpy. 
Paris: Michel, 1937. Fr. 40. 

Da Cavour a Crispi. La storia della politica coloniale italiana. By A. Donaupy. Milan: 
Edizioni del Tempo, 1937. Pp. 216. L. 8. 

Il dramma di Fascioda. Francia e Inghilterra sull’alto Nilo. By P. Treves. Milan: 
Bietti, 1937. Pp. 242. L. 6. 

Mon ambassade en Russie, 1903-1908. By M. Bomparp. Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 40. 

Documents diplomatiques Francais 1871-1914. Edited by the Commission DE PuBLI- 
CATION DES DocuMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 2d series, 
Vol. VII, 7 juin-28 septembre 1905. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes; 
L’ Europe nouvelle, 1937. Pp. 610. Fr. 60. 

GU Italiani per Vindipendenza della nazione albanese. By O. C. MANpDALARI. Rome: 
Archivo storiografico dei Reduci de Guerra, 1936. Pp. 310. L. 20. 

Documents bearing on the actions of Ricciotti Garibaldi and the Red Shirts in Al- 
bania, 1904-11. 

Der grossen Katastrophe entgegen. Die russische Politik der Vorkriegszeit und das Ende 
des Zarenreiches (1904-1917). Erinnerungen. By Dr. Micuart Baron von Tavuse. 
Second revised and enlarged edition. Leipzig: K. F. Koehlers Antiquarium, 1937. 
Pp. 415. Rm. 10. 

After the original publication of these memoirs in both French and German, the ap- 
pearance of an enlarged and revised German edition comes as a surprise. It has been 
enlarged by the inclusion of a register of names (7 pages), of sixteen supplementary re- 
marks, brought together in an appendix, pertaining to passages throughout the volume 
(14 pages), and by the lengthening of the chapter on the midsummer crisis of 1914 with 


new comments and all of the revisions, which consist of some re-writing, additional foot- 
notes, significant replacement of words, besides a few deletions (18 pages). The register 
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of names is moderately convenient. The supplementary remarks, ranging from a few 
lines to three pages, tell little that is new, merely adding a few later references or con- 
densing supporting material from recent books as easily accessible as the memoirs, or 
arguing minor questions with critics of the first edition. The other chapters are un- 
changed and printed from the original plates. In every instance the revisions in the 
chapter mentioned strive to intensify the share of Allied responsibility for the war while 
moderating that of the Teutonic powers. This effort has not been skilfully accomplished. 
Compare, for example, the first paragraph on page 346 with the corresponding one on 
page 335 of the first edition, where the change of one word, the transposition of another, 
the omission of a third, and the reconstruction of a clause, begins an exculpation of 
German policy which the old version roundly attacked. It rings as hollow as the bells of 
Moscow. Of course, a scholar quite properly may reconsider his opinions, but the un- 
revised part now stands in sharp contradiction to the labored sophistry and apologetics of 
the new, while many of the deletions are excellent refutations of the changes. So partial 
and inconsistent a revision has the semblance of an acquit de conscience on behalf of an 
author now a university professor under the new regime in Germany. Since there has 
been no tampering with the other chapters, the merits of these memoirs remain essen- 
tially what they always have been. The revelation of some minor details of pre-war 
diplomatic history, character sketches (often acidly penned) of many Russian officials 
and ministers, and illuminating instances of the decline in the capability of the bureau- 
cratic administration during its last twelve years, all done in ebullient language, are the 
enduring values of either the old or the present edition. 
Rocers P. Cuurcuit. 


The annexation of Bosnia, 1908-1909. By Bernavotte E. Scumirt. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 264. $3.75. 

The murder at Sarajevo. A problem of design. By G. F. Hupson. London: Arnold, 1937. 
7s. 6d. 

Deutsche Gesandtschaftsberichte zum Kriegsausbruch 1914. Berichte und Telegramme der 
badischen, siichsischen und wiirttembergischen Gesandtschaften in Berlin aus dem Juli 
und August 1914. Edited by Aucusr Bacu on behalf of the foreign office. Berlin: 
Quaderverlag, 1937. Pp. 162. Rm. 4.50. 

These one hundred documents may be considered as part of the collection begun with 
the publication of Bavarian documents by P. Dirr. Their purpose is to neutralize the 
effect of the publication of Saxon and Wiirttemberg reports in the Revue d'histoire de la 
guerre mondiale in 1935. The French version was obtained from a private source, and, 
while the editor of the German publication admits its authenticity, he states that it 
contains errors. A comparison of the two versions confirms this statement, but the dif- 
ferences do not appear to be serious and do not seriously change the interpretation. 
The differences consist mainly in slightly different headings or no headings in the French 
version, or as in document No. 9, page 160, French version (No. 38, German version), 
there is an opening sentence of no importance not contained in the original. The editor 
of the German volume has not seen fit to indicate or explain these discrepancies except 
to make the general statement that they are due to faults in the copy from which the 
French version was taken. 

The volume as a whole offers nothing new and merely confirms what is already 
known. A few items may be noted. The Wiirttemberg representative felt that the 
German foreign office had bungled almost everything (No. 83). That Berlin really 
thought that France and Russia might not fight is indicated again and again (Nos. 2, 
17, 27, 33). Berlin’s desire to localize the war is emphasized, and the ineffectual attempt 
to represent Russia and France as aggressors is brought out (No. 46, 49, etc.). When this 
failed, Berlin still talked of holding back England, which quite disgusted the Baden 
representative (No. 89). Of passing interest is the annoyed comment made by the 
Wiirttemberg representative that this war would be a mess where no one would benefit, 
except possibly the United States. The introduction is well written and to be commend- 
ed. Of particular value is the inclusion of such new material as extracts from the diary 
of General von Plessen, letters of General von Lyncken to his wife, and a letter of Gen- 
eral von Bertrab to General von Moltke. 


O. H. Weve. 
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THE GREAT WAR 
The war in outline, 1914-1918. By Bastu Henry Lippe.tt Hart. New York: Random 

House, 1936. Pp. 285. $2.00. 

Captain Liddell Hart is always stimulating, and his present book is no exception. It 
may, in fact, be called an excellent book if one grants the hypothesis that an author is 
justified, even in highly controversial matters, in stating his own opinion without reser- 
vation or serious attempt to examine contrary views. That is what the author has done 
in this book. He has written a condensed critique of the war, in which his own very 
definite opinions color all his writing. Those who know his previous works will recog- 
nize the familiar criticisms and points of view, but in the hands of so skilful a writer they 
seldom seem shopworn. This frank partisanship is always refreshing and in many ways 
less likely to deceive than some subtle bias concealed under a cloak of impartiality. 
But in a book of this scope, evidently intended for the elementary student of the Great 
War, it may possibly be questioned whether the reader will usually have the knowledge 
necessary to make him realize how much can be and has been said for points of view dif- 
ferent from that presented to him. Captain Liddell Hart’s acute criticisms serve as a 
valuable antidote to the temptation in time of war to endow generals with infallibility. 
For the sake of historical accuracy, however, some care must be taken lest fairly com- 
petent men, who made wrong decisions in the midst of great difficulties, be regarded as 
mere dolts. 

t Troyer 5S. ANDERSON 
Vain glory. A miscellany of the Great War, 1914-1918, written by those who fought in it 

on each side and on all fronts. Edited and with an introduction by Guy CHApMAN. 

London: Cassell, 1937. 8s. 6d. 

La guerra sul fronte franco-belga. 1914-1918. By A. Vavori. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. 

Pp. 404. L. 25. 

The campaign of the Marne 1914. By S. Tyne. Oxford: University Press, 1937. 21s. 
La bataille des Hautes-Vosges. Février—Juin 1915. By ARMAU DE Povypraauin. Paris: 

Payot, 1937. Fr. 25 
Poste 85. Les secrets dela T.S.F. pendant la guerre. By AuAtn Bourstn. Paris: Michel, 

1937. Pp. 256. Fr. 16.50. 

Rue Saint-Dominique et G.Q.G. By Lr.-Cou. Buanet. Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 2 

The French ministry of war and general headquarters. 


Eine Armee meutert. Frankretchs Schicksalssiunde 1917. By Paut Cor.estin Ertic- 
HOFFER. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1937. Pp. 300. Rm. 4.40. 

Agents secrets. L’affaire Fauquenot-Birckel. By Paut Duranp. (“Mémoires, études et 
documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1937. Pp. 
256. Fr. 20. 

Sans doute il est trop tard: souvenirs du front britannique. By Comtr Henri pe Vi- 
BRAYE. Paris: Hazan, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Experiences of an interpreter with the British army. 

The evolution of the tank. By Rear-ApMrIRAL Sir Murray Sueter. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Jugheads behind the lines. By NANNIE NoBie. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1937. $2.50. 
The experiences of a mule-skinner. 

Soldiers of darkness. By Tuomas R. GowENvock with Guy Murcute, Jr. New York: 
Doubleday Doran, 1937. $2.75. 

The American intelligence service. 

The enemy within. By Caprais Henry Lanpavu. New York: Putnam’s, 1937. Pp. 

323. $3.00. 


An account of German sabotage in America. 
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My war with the United States. By Lupwic Bemetmans. New York: Viking Press, 

1937. Pp. 151. $2.50. 
The diary of a German who enlisted in the United States Army. 

Osterreichs Heldenkampf 1914-1918. By Franz Nevpaver. (‘Kurzgefasste Geschichte 
des Weltkrieges.’’) Vienna: Gendarmerie-Jubiliiumsfonds, 1936. Pp. 244. 

Des Dardanelles aux brumes du Nord. By Paut Cuack. (“Marins a la bataille.’’) 
Paris: Editions de France, 1937. Pp. 128. Fr. 5. 

Gegenspieler des Obersten Lawrence. By Hans Liurs. Berlin: Vorhut-Verlag, 1937 
Pp. 220. Rm. 10. 

Ambush. By Wynn E. Wynn. London: Hutchinson, 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Experiences in the British campaign in East Africa. 

U-Boote am Feind. 45 deutsche U-Boot-Fahrer erzihlen. By WERNER VON LANGSDORFF. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1937. Pp. 367. Rm. 4.40. 

The war in the air. Being the story of the part played in the Great War by the Royal Air 
Force. By H. A. Jones. Vol. VI and volume of appendixes. London: Milford, 
1937. 

Der Frontflieger. Aus Vorkriegs-, Kriegs- und Nachkriegsfliegertagen. Aufzeichungen auf 
Grund eigener Tagebiicher. By ELarp Baron von LowEnsTERN. (‘‘Deutsche Tat 
im Weltkrieg 1914/1918,’” No. 81.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1937. Pp. 873. Rm. 
5.40. 

Zeppelin. By Capratn Ernst A. LenmMann. New York: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 365. 
$3.00. 

The story of the Zeppelin from early experiments through recent years, with a de- 
tailed account of its use in the Great War, by an officer who died on the “Hindenburg.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Die Erstiirmung der Burg Ofen und die Befreiung Ungarns von der Tiirkenherrschaft. By 
Ricnarp Huss. (‘“Volksbiicher der neuen Heimatblitter.”’) Budapest: Kultura, 
1936. Pp. 125. Pengé 3.50. 

Osterreichs Bevilkerungspolitik unter Maria Theresia. By Konrap Scut'NEMANN. Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Rundschau, 1937. Pp. 409. 

Die Tragidie Osterreichs. By Vixtor Bist. Leipzig: Giinther, 1987. Pp. 587. Rm. 
6.25. 

Die Habsburger und die Stephanskrone. By CLEMENS Grar zu Branopis. Leipzig: 
Amalthea-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 300. Rm. 3. 

Vecchia Austria. By 1. ZinGARELLI. Milan: Treves, 1937. Pp. 400. L. 15. 

Karl Gottlieb von Windisch. Das Lebensbild eines siidostdeutschen Biirgers der Aufkli- 
rungszeit. By Fritz Vausavec. Budapest: Verlag der Neuen Heimatbliitter, 1936. 
Pp. 131. Pengé 4.50. 

Peregrinus apostolicus. Lo spirito pubblico e il viaggio di Pio VI a Vienna. By G. Soran- 
zo. Milan: “Vita e Pensiero,”’ 1937. Pp. 658. L. 50. 

Benedek und Benedek-Legenden. By Epuarp Heiter. Wien: Verlag der Militirwissen- 
schaftlichen Mitteilungen, 1937. Pp. 80. Rm. 1.25. 

He did not die at Meyerling. The autobiography of “R,”’ a Habsburg who becomes an Ameri- 
can. Written in collaboration with Henry WysHam Lanter. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1937. Pp. 376. $3.00. 

A fantastic account purporting to be based on documents of Crown Prince Rudolph’s 


life after his “‘supposed”’ suicide. 
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Souvenirs de la cour de Vienne. By Arcuipuc Liéopotp p’Autricne. (‘“‘Bibliothéque 
historique.’’) Paris: Payot, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Twilight of a world. By Franz WeRFEL. Translated by H. T. Lowre-Porter. London: 
Jarrolds, 1937. 10s. 6d. 
The last years of the Dual Monarchy. 


A History of Hungary in biographical sketches. By Imre Luxinicn. London: Simpkin 
Marshall, 1937. 8s. 6d. 

Découverte de la Hongrie. By SauvaGcrot. Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 244. Fr. 15. 

Storia dell’ Ungheria. By N. and Prerné A. Asztatos. Translated by F. Faser. Milan, 
“Genio,”’ 1937. Pp. 562. L. 50. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Politické déjiny Eeskoslovenského n¥oda od r. 1848 az do dneSnt doby [Political history of 
the Czechoslovak nation from 1848 to the present time]. By Z. D. Tospoixa. Vol. 

IV, 1914-1918. Prague: Kompas, 1937. Pp. 412. Ké. 45. 

Tobolka belongs to that disappearing species of European historians who aim to re- 
cord history objectively without an ideological coloring. He refuses “‘to let the dead lie 
in peace and the living live in illusions.’” This fourth volumes deal with the years 1914— 
18. Before the war there was not a single Czech party which wanted to save the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in its old form; but neither did there exist any one which had 
for its goal a full liberation of the Czech nation. The war divided the Czech politicians 
into those who hoped that the monarchy would be rejuvenated in such a way as to 
satisfy Czech political ambitions and those who lost that hope and went revolutionary. 
But the Czechoslovak revolution was not consciously the struggle for the realization of 
the historic Czech state, the question which had agitated Czech politics between 1848 
and 1914. That would have meant the preservation of the Habsburg dynasty and the 
loss of Slovakia. The revolutionists, led by Masaryk and Bene’, wanted not only na- 
tional sovereignty but also a reorganization of Central Europe in general. 

The main weakness of the work of Tobolka is that some striking statements are 
either not supported by documentary evidence or at least not explained. For in- 
stance, Sazonov, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, is said to have prepared at 
the end of 1914 a new manifesto promising the full liberation of Czechs, but the 
Grand Duke Nicholas did not dare to publish it. Or, Masaryk believed on July 6, 
1915, when Bene’ and Stefanik were convinced that the war would be decided in the 
west, that czarist Russia would liberate the Czechs. On the other hand, Tobolka has 
made here definite contributions. His description of the attempts to unify the nation 
politically in the fall of 1915 is valuable; here was laid the foundation for the subsequent 
co-operation of agrarians with social democrats, which insured the peaceful develop- 
ment of the republic for a number of post-war years. Among several facts brought to 
light is that KramA4f was willing, in June 1917, to give up temporarily his political life 
for the sake of amnesty. The attention paid to Slovakia makes Tobolka’s work the 
best political history of Czechoslovakia for the period of 1848-1914. We only regret 
that this fine historical study lacks an index and a bibliography. 

J. S. Roucex 


Stefdnikova patizké léta. By R. Rascuy. Prague: Sfinx Bohumil Janda, 1937. Pp. 

231. 

We know very little about the formative years of Stefanik, who, together with Ma- 
saryk and BeneS, founded Czechoslovakia. The present work describes his life in Paris 
on the basis of material most of which is now deposited in the Pamaétnik Osvoseni 
{Memorial Hall of Liberation] in Prague, and records the impressions of his contempo- 
raries. A unique work in its field. 

J.S. Rovucek 
Déjiny Maffia. |The history of the Maffia]. By Mitapa PautovA. Vol. I, Prague: 
Ceskoslovenska Graficka Unie, 1937. Pp. 675. Ké. 85. 
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The first volume (two more are yet to appear) of this scholarly study of the ‘“Maf- 
fia,”’ a secret Czechoslovak underground organization built up against Austria-Hun- 
gary, during the Great War, is a model example of a substantial historical research. It 
deals with the creation and activities of “‘Maffia,”’ as set within the frame of the Czech- 
Yugoslav revolutionary activities against the Central Powers. The author has utilized 
extensive material, gathered by her during a period of years, which has come mainly from 
three sources. (1) Numerous military documents from the emperor’s office in Vienna were 
deposited in the Pamatnik Osvobozen{i [Memorial Hall of Liberation] in Prague. (2) 
Most of the documents pertaining to the Yugoslavs were saved, thanks to the late Dr. 
Viktor Aleksander of Zagreb, the Imperial attorney general, on October 29, 1918, from 
the chief of staff's office in Baden by the National Council. (3) Numerous acts and 
documents were secured by the author from private collections. The work is also 
based on conversations and co-operation with nearly all the participants of the move- 
ment, and especially Dr. Pfemysl Samal, now chancellor of the president's office, Dr. 
Bedfich Stépanek, now living in America, Dr. Zdenék Tobolka, director of the library 
of parliament, whose diaries of several volumes are invaluable for their historical value, 
and the late Dr. Gregor Zerjava, secretary of the Yugoslav Club during the war. The 
author has excellent scholarly and descriptive powers and has used them well in this 
study, which promises to be the best on the subject. 


J.S. Roucex 
FRANCE 
Histoire du passeport francais depuis l'antiquité jusqu’a nos jours. By Maurice pv’ Har- 
Toy. Paris: Champion, 1937. Fr. 20. 
Paris qui disparait. By G. Lenorre. Paris: Grasset, 1937. Pp. 300. Fr. 18. 
Cent trente chefs-d’auvre de V'art francais du moyen dge au XXe siécle. Exposition du 
Palais National des Arts, 1937. Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1937. Fr. 60. 
Frangois Ter. By Louis Mave in. (‘Hier et aujourd’hui.”’) Paris: Flammarion, 1937. 
Pp. 128. Fr. 4.50. 

La peinture francaise du XIV au XVITI® siécle. By R. HuyGue. Paris: Calavas, 1937. 
Fr. 125. 

Bayard, chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. By Guy Cuasteu. Paris: Lanore, 1937 
Pp. 192. Fr. 10. 

The armor of Galiot de Genouilhac. By StepHen V. Grancsay. New York: Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1937. Pp. 37. $2.50. 
A minute description of a remarkable suit of armor made in 1527 for the governor of 

Languedoc and master of the horse to Francis I. 

Die Hugenotten. By Ortro Zorr. Leipzig: Tal, 1937. Pp. 380. Rm. 7. 

Young Henry of Navarre. By Heinrich Mann. Translated by Eric Surton. New 
York: Knopf, 1937. Pp. 585. $3.00. 
A historical novel. 

Le ewur du Roi Henri IV aprés la messe. By Satnt-Renfé TAILLANpDIER. Paris: Grasset, 
1937. Fr. 30. 

Descartes. By L. Brunscuviaa. Paris: Rieder, 1937. Fr. 25. 

Louis XIV. By Karu Bartz. Translated by L. Marre Srevexina. London: Con- 
stable, 1937. 18s. 

Knave of hearts. Being the romantic adventures of Count de Lauzun. By M. Cornyn. Lon- 
don: Butterworth, 1937. 15s. 


La grande Mademoiselle (la plus riche héritiére d’ Europe). By ANpré Ducasse. 


“ 


Le 
rayon d’histoire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1937. Fr. 18. 
Husband and wife, famous figures at the court of Louis XIV. 
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Ninon de Lanclos. By JEAN Goupau. (‘‘Le rayon d’histoire.’’) Paris: Hachette, 1937. 

Fr. 18. 

A study of Bossuet. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. London: S. P. C. K., 1937. Pp. 

234. 8s. 6d. 

Aristide Aubert du Petit Thouars, 1760-1798. By Brercassr pu Petit Tuovars. Paris: 

Plon, 1937. Fr. 60. 

Mirabeau. Lover and statesman. By P1erre NEzEvor. Translated by WarRE B. WELLS. 

New York: Liveright, 1937. Pp. 373. $2.75. 

This is not a scholarly study but a highly dramatized and impressionistic work with 
the main emphasis upon the erotic and amatory escapades of Mirabeau. For those who 
have a taste for spicy delicacies it provides a rare banquet, but for those not so con- 
stituted it may quite conceivably prove a surfeit. The treatment of the statesman is 
not so well done as that of the lover, although not seldom love must be defined as mere 
animal passion. Real insight is shown, however, in linking together these two aspects 
of Mirabeau’s career. This ‘“‘Hercules’’ was undoubtedly the ablest man to come to the 
fore in the early Revolution. His program was constructive and perhaps the only one 
that could have averted the excesses of the Revolution. But his influence in this crisis 
was vitiated by the scandals of his former life. They were a millstone about his neck, 
and because of them Louis Barthou could write, “‘His destiny was inferior to his genius.” 
The attitude of his father toward Mirabeau was from the first not a sympathetic one, 
but it is an exaggeration to say that he “treated him only to cuffs and curses,”’ espe- 
cially before he reached the age of ten or twelve years. The evidence seems to indicate 
that he really tried to make something of him and hoped for the best. According to 
Fling, “his father had spared neither pains nor expense to make the boy’s education as 
complete as possible.’ This fact is important, for his education contributed in no small 
degree to his knowledge and understanding of affairs. 

The part which Mirabeau attempted to play in the Revolution was extremely diffi- 
cult. To win and hold the leadership of the National Assembly was almost a superhu- 
man task with the handicap of his scandalous life and jealous rivals. But at the same 
time he undertook to act as secret adviser to the king. This double role was beset with 
ostensible contradictions and many dangers. In accepting money from the king, he 
made himself liable to the charge of selling out the popular cause. And in his efforts 
to retain his popularity he incurred the suspicions and hostility of the king and the 
court. It must be said in justice to Mirabeau, however, that he did not betray his prin- 
ciples. It is quite evident that he accepted money for advice which he honestly be- 
lieved would be for the best interests of the people as well as the king. A concluding 
chapter devoted to an evaluation of Mirabeau’s statesmanship would have added much 
to this book. 

GEORGE GorDON ANDREWS 


Le droit public de la Révolution. By Josern-Bartuiétemy and B. Mirxine-Guerzi- 
vitcu. (“Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise,’”’ No. 6.) Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1937. 
Pp. 91. Fr. 10. 

This is the sixth of a series of studies published under the auspices of the Centre 

d’ études de la Révolution at the University of Paris. On the whole it approximates the 

merit of its predecessors, although the two monographs contained within it are of un- 

equal value. The first, entitled “‘Les principes financiers de la Révolution,”’ is an inter- 
esting but sketchy survey by Joseph-Barthélemy of the effect of the Revolution upon 
the theoretical conceptions of taxation in France. Unfortunately it is marred by the 
author's polemic defense of what generally would be considered a most conservative 
taxation policy. In the second part of the brochure, which bears the title “Le gouverne- 
ment parlementaire sous la Convention,” B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch has given what is 
perhaps the best presentation of his belief in the development of parliamentary govern- 
ment during the Revolution. Two men he finds significant in the formulation of this 
idea: Mirabeau as something of a theorist, and Danton as a practical politician. The 
former failed to favorably impress the Constituent Assembly with his plan, but the lat- 
ter, without any abstract notions, put it into actual operation. The Committee of Pub- 
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lic Safety was a cabinet of sorts, and it was twice changed by what amounted to a vote 
of no confidence; first, when Danton’s leadership ended on July 10, 1793, and, second, 
with the fall of Robespierre on July 29, 1794. What happened to the fallen ministries 
may have had its brutal aspects; nevertheless, it was parliamentarianism sui generis. 
Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch makes no pretense of having originated this version of 
the role of the Committee of Public Safety, but he has developed it in a most informa- 
tive and spirited manner, and he has demonstrated quite clearly that government by 
responsible ministries is a natural corollary of democracy which is bound to find its 
own way out of any attempt to implement the impractical theorizings of Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, even without the example of England. 
Henry Bertram Hini 


Sous la Révolution. By G. Lenorre. (‘Hier et aujourd’hui.”’) Paris: Flammarion, 
1937. Pp. 128. Fr. 4.50. 

Charlotte Corday. A play in three acts. By HELEN Jerome. London: Hamilton, 1937. 
3s. 6d. 

Robespierre et la guerre révolutionnaire. By Grorces Micuon. Paris: Riviére, 1937. 
Pp. 138. Fr. 15. 

Studien zur Entwicklung der Gedanken Lazare Carnots iiber Kriegfiihrung 1784-1793. By 
Ropert Warscuavuer. (‘Historische Abhandlungen,”’ No. 7.) Berlin: Ebering, 
1937. Pp. 155. Rm. 6. 

Mémoires et documents. Contributions patriotiques du quart de revenu. Enquéte delan II 
sur Engrais, etc. By CarRDENAL-FEesty-BERLAND. Paris: Leroux, 1937. Pp. 232. 
Fr. 30. 

Les mines d’ Anzin et d’Aniche pendant la Révolution. By Sarnt-Liéitcer. Vol. I, Les 
mines d’ Aniche. Paris: Leroux, 1937. Pp. 385. Fr. 30. 

Les pontons de Rochefort 1794. By Jacques Herissay. Paris: Perrin, 1937. Fr. 7.50. 

Napoleon. A doctor’s biography. By Boris Soxotorr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
$3.25. 

Phantom king. The story of Napoleon’s son. By HitpEGARDE Hawrnorne. London: 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 8s. 6d. 

Caroline Bonaparte. (La swur préférée de Napoléon.) By Marcei Dupont. (“Le rayon 
dhistoire.”’) Paris: Hachette, 1937. Fr. 18. 

Mon voyage a Sainte-Héléne. By Maurice Decamps. Bordeaux: Delmas, 1937. Pp. 
100. Fr. 10. 

The destruction of the termites in the house of Napoleon. 


Talleyrand. By the ComTE DE Satnt-AULAIRE. Translated from the French by GrorGE 
Freperic Lees and FREDERICK J. STEPHENS, with an introduction by the former. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 371. $3.50. 

Just what excuse there is for another life of Talleyrand is not apparent. Lacour- 
Gayet in 1934, Emile Dard in 1935, and Brinton in 1936 have each given us his Talley- 
rand, to say nothing of earlier writers. The old Proteus has been represented as good, as 
bad, and as indifferent. The distinctiveness of this interpretation lies in the fact that 
the author is not a historian but a professional diplomat. Thus he devotes no Jess than 
three chapters to the treaties of 1814-15. While adding nothing to the known facts, he 
does therefore have a point of view. For Saint-Aulaire the remains of Talleyrand’s 
work, the integrity of the French frontiers, Anglo-French friendship, and Belgian inde- 
pendence constitute the best possessions of France and of Europe and the only road to 
equilibrium and peace. In fact it is Talleyrand the monarchist who alone is significant. 
‘In the continuity of his thought and of France’s destiny, the Revolution and the Em- 
pire were two bars for nothing—after which he returned to the same air.”’ The book is 
brilliantly written to the point of fatigue. Though there are many shrewd epigrams and 
justifiable paradoxes, one feels sometimes that the author is chiefly interested in his 
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uwn cleverness. Thus while it is an acute observation to say “with England the rule of 
all sound diplomacy is always to negotiate but never to plead; for, dominated by interest 
and sentiment, she is indifferent to reasoning, especially when the latter is juridical, 
facts for her being more important than law,”’ it is merely being smart to remark that 
Talleyrand was not one of those who would wrap themselves in their cloaks and die for 
a cause; “he preferred to turn his coat and wait.’’ The book is peppered with anecdotes, 
which are picturesque even if apocryphal. 
EvGeEne N. Curtis 
Courtesan princess. Catherine Grand, Princesse de Talleyrand. By ANNETTE JOELSON. 
London: Bles, 1937. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 
Louis XVIII. By Comtesse JEAN DE PanGe. Paris: Floury, 1937. Fr. 100. 
Il sogno della Duchessa di Berry, 1816-1833. By Manuio Lupinacct. (“Libri verdi,”’ 
No. 38.) Milan: Mondadori, 1937. Pp. 309. L. 10. 
La passion de la Malibran. By HENry MALHERBE. Paris: Michel, 1937. Pp. 256. Fr. 
16.50. 
A study of the famous opera singer of a century ago. 
La Malibran. By ALBERT FLAMENtT. Paris: Flammarion, 1937. Pp. 288. Fr. 15. 
Napoleone III. By Scuumacner H. Woutrat. Milan: Corticelli, 1937. Pp. 256. 
L. 10. 

L’aventura del Generale Boulanger. Storia di una rivoluzione mancata, 1886-1891. By 
Exio Zorzi. (“Libri verdi,’’ No. 37.) Milan: Mondadori, 1937. Pp. 372. L. 12. 
Anatole France. By Epwin Preston DarGcan. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1937. Pp. 729. $5.00. 
Mémoires de la Tour Eiffel. By E. pp Gramont. Paris: Grasset, 1937. Fr. 18. 
Parisian life since 1889, in which Mme de Gramont was a shining light. 


GERMANY 


Veriffertlichungen der Historischen Kommission fiir Hannover, Oldenburg, Braun- 
schweig, Schaumburg-Lippe und Bremen. Giéttingen: Matrikel der Georg-August- 
Universitit, 1937. 

Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Provinz Brandenburg und der Stadt Berlin. Compiled by 
Wituetm Poiruier. Berlin: Gsellius, 1937. Pp. 69. Rm. 2.50. 

Die deutscher » olksstiimme in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. By Orro Arpe.. Limburg 
a.d. Lahn: Steffen, 1937. Pp. 141. Rm. 1. 

Volk und Schicksal. Von Hermann dem Cherusker bis Hindenburg. By Hans HENNING 
FREIHERR VON Grove. Berlin: Schénfeld, 1937. Pp. 350. Rm. 18. 

Deutsche Kulturgeschichte im Abriss. By Eat L. Jorpan. New York: Crofts, 1937. 
Pp. 205. $1.50. 

Die Rassenseele des deutschen Volkes, thr Wesen, ihr Wirken und ihre Geschichte im 
europiiischen Raum. By Ernst Rirrersnavs. Halle: Marhold, 1937. Pp. 116. Rm. 
3.20. 

Der deutsche Ritterstand. Sinn und Gestalt. By Lupwig WrxtEerswyt. Potsdam: 
Athenaion, 1937. Pp. 100. Rm. 3. 

Vom Werden der deutschen Polizei. Ein Volksbuch. By RoLanpd SCHOENFELDER, KARL 
Kasper, and Erwin Brinpewap. Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1937. Pp. 313. Rm. 15.80. 

Osterreichisches Soldatentum im Rahmen deutscher Geschichte. By Grora Nitscue. 
Berlin: Freytag, 1937. Pp. 291. Rm. 7. 

The evolution of Prussia. The making of an empire. By Sir J. A. R. Marriorr and Sim 
Cartes GRANT Ropertson. New edition. London: Milford, 1937. 7s. 6d. 
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The rise of Brandenburg-Prussia to 1786. By Siwney Brapsuaw Fay, professor of his- 
tory in Harvard University and Radcliffe College. (“The Berkshire studies in Euro- 
pean history.”’) New York: Holt, 1937. Pp. 155. $1.00. 

Keeping in mind the purpose for which it was written, this pregnant and concise sur- 
vey of the formative stages in the evolution of Prussia represents a capital introduction 
to Prussian history. It is scholarly, intelligent, and soberly descriptive. Everything is 
there, from the colonization of the Mark Brandenburg down to the enlightened des- 
potism of the second Frederick. Proportionately the largest (and the best) section of 
the booklet is that devoted to the Great Elector, the chapter on the more important 
eighteenth century being rather more cursory by comparison. The splendid and pene- 
trating analysis of the reign of the Great Elector reveals a profounder insight into the 
problem of transforming a feudal principality into a modern state than many a more 
comprehensive study. Generally speaking, the author has confined diplomatic history 
to an irreducible minimum and emphasized the history of Prussian institutions, not al- 
ways to best advantage. There are moments when his discussion of Prussian institu- 
tions proceeds in a social vacuum. The reviewer would readily forego the somewhat ob- 
scure discussion of the revenues of Brandenburg-Prussia (pp. 78-85) for a more exten- 
sive account of the evolution of the classes of Prussian society. The institutional his- 
torian of the eighteenth century can avoid many an obscurity by taking seriously 
Henri Hauser’s remark that the eighteenth-century state was a modern state with the 
revenues and social system of a feudal one. Prussia, as Professor Fay is well aware, did 
not achieve complete financial or institutional unity until 1806. This raises the question 
of perspective in the history of Prussia. If, speaking in terms of institutional history, 
the problem of the Einheitsstaat is the central theme of Prussian history, it must be ad- 
mitted that this problem does not become really important before 1600 and that the 
ideal is not fully achieved, as L. Tiimpel and others have shown, until the Stein reforms 
of 1807. There is nothing, moreover, in the political history of Brandenburg before 
1640 to distinguish it from other German states like Bavaria or Saxony. The reviewer, 
therefore, cannot suppress the thought that Mr. Fay would have written a more useful 
book had he reduced the scope of his discussion on medieval Brandenburg and added a 
chapter on the Stein era of reform. Erich Marcks and Max Braubach, who have pro- 
ceeded on this formula, have achieved a clearer perspective. The reviewer, however, 
is quick to admit that Mr. Fay’s account is generally so cautious and circumspect, that 
this lack of perspective presents no serious impediment to the reader who desires a 
rapid orientation. The booklet will be welcomed with warm enthusiasm by all teachers 
of European history. 

Water L. Dorn 


Europa und die deutsche Frage. By F. W. Forster. Lucerne: Vita Nova, 1937. Fr. 
12. 

Deuischlands Aufstieg zur Weltmacht. By R. Frrepricus. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1937. Rm. 13. 

Siidostdeutsche Forschungen. By Fritz Vausavec. 2 vols. Munich: Schick, 1936-37. 
Pp. 309+-426. Rm. 7. 

Aus Pommerns alter Zeit. Bilder aus der Geschichte Ostpommerns von der Vorzeit bis zum 
19. Jahrhundert. By WitnHetm E1serMann. Gollnow: Kreisdruckerei, 1937. Pp. 
162. Rm. 0.70. 

Das Kriegswesen der Stadt Danzig. By Werner Hantwec. Vol. 1, Die Grundziige der 
Danziger Wehrverfassung 1454-1793. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. Rm. 9. 

Danzig im Jahre 1593. Das Bildnis einer alten deutschen Stadt. By Utrich WENDLAND. 
(“Veriffentlichungen aus dem Staatsarchiv der Freien Stadt Danzig,’ No. 1.) Dan- 
zig: Danziger Verlagsgesellschaft, 1937. Pp. 16. Rm. 4. 

Luther and his work. By Josepu Ciayton. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1937. Pp. 292. 


$2.50. 


. 


Die Korrespondenz Wolfgang Wilhelms von Pfalz-Neuburg mit der rémischen Kurie. 
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Edited by Hermine Ktun-STemuausen. Cologne: Schroeder, 1937. Pp. 367. Rm. 

15. 

Alzey im dreissigjiéhrigen Kriege. Eine Studie iiber die Wirkungen des 30 jiihrigen Krieges 
in einer pfilzischen Stadt. By Witty Dautermann. (“Historische Studien,’’ No. 
318.) Berlin: Ebering, 19387. Pp. 91. Rm. 3.60. 

Wallenstein und Gustav Adolf nach dem Kurfiirstentag zu Regensburg (1630). By Hetmut 
Scuwarz. Hamburg: Evert, 1987. Pp. 69. Rm. 2.70. 

Samuel von Butschky und die hifische Geisteshaltung. Ein Beitrag zur hifischen Kultur der 
Barockzeit in Schlesien. By Kart GUNTHER SerLer. Breslau: Priebatsch’s, 1937. 
Pp. 114. Rm. 360. 

Die kurkilnische Hofkammer von 1692 bis zur Flucht der kurkilnischen Behirden im Jahre 
1794. By Ropert Kvuuicx. Cologne: Creutzer, 1936. Pp. 108. Rm. 5. 

Hofgeschichten aus Rokoko und Biedermeier. By Epuarp Vense. (“Geschichte der 
deutschen Hiéfe seit der Reformation.’’) Weimar: Duncker, 1937. Pp. 295. Rm. 5.50. 

Friedrich der Grosse: Politische Correspondenz. Edited by Gustav Brertuo.p. Vol. 
XLV, N.S., Vom Bayerischen Erbfolgekriege bis zum Tode Friedrich’s des Grossen. 
November 1780—Juni 1781. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1987. Pp. 620. Rm. 54.25. 

Von Bosniaken und Towarczys. Das Leben ihres Generals Heinrich Johann Freiherrn 
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British diplomacy in the eighteenth century, 1700-1789. By E. Mavcoim-Saitu. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1937. Pp. 256. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Malcolm-Smith begins this attractice and well-proportioned study by defining 

a thing in terms of what it is not, a mental habit which plagues us Anglo-Saxons. In 

this case we are informed that the diplomacy of the eighteenth century was not the 

same as that of the twentieth, although to assert that “treaties were made only to be 
broken if self-interest dictated a break’’ (p. 16) scarcely substantiates the difference. 

Moreover, to state that “wars therefore were fought for purely dynastic reasons” (p. 

15) is an indefensible generalization which she herself qualifies on page 48, and is capped 

by her highly dubious assertion that Great Britain’s “capacity for peace-making was 

never her strong point” (p. 8). Thereafter, however, Miss Malcolm-Smith’s touch be- 
comes surer. She has boldly and competently threaded the maze of an intricate period 
of British diplomacy and has punctuated her discourse from time to time with extremely 


apt and cogent quotations from unpublished sources. The foreign policies of Mar!l- 
borough, Stanhope, Walpole, Carteret, Newcastle, and the Pitts, together with the 
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diplomatic involutions of the American War of Independence, pass before the review- 

ing stand; and of the century as a whole the author shows us how true is her concluding 

judgment that “periods of war and intense diplomatic activity alternated with lapses 

into indifference’’ (p. 237). 

In her discussion of the War of the Polish Succession, the paralyzing effect of Dutch 
immobility upon British schemes for intervening might have been mentioned, as also 
the British hopes of using the Falkland Islands dispute as a pretext for waging war upon 
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inspiring the Convention of Klein Schnellendorf, which is discussed as if it occurred 
subsequent to Walpole’s fall (pp. 111-12). Bute’s ‘momentous letter’ should be dated 
1762, not 1763 (p. 155). On page 182 it is implied that Turgot was in office in 1770. 
The bibliography is eclectic; why mention, for example, J. F. Chance’s George I and the 
Northern War and omit his The alliance of Hanover? Frequently the notes are insuffi- 
ciently precise. 

Artuur M. WILson 
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These letters from the Marlay collection center around the circle of Lady Charle- 
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Charles James Fox and the borough of Bridgwater. By T. Bruce Ditxs. Bridgwater: 

East Gate Press, 1937. 2s. 

Britain in Europe, 1789-1914. By R. W. Setron-Watson. New York: Macmillan, 
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The life of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
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1937. 
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montana, Vol. II (1444-1536). Edited by A. TaLttone. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. 
Pp. 715. L. 150. 

The Bentivoglio of Bologna. A study in despotism. By Crcit1a M. Avy, research fellow 
of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 
214. $5.00. 

A notable contribution to the history of Italy in the age of the despots has been made 
by Miss Cecilia M. Ady in this book. “The Bentivoglio of Bologna were as important 
in their own day as the lords of Ferrara, or Mantua, or Urbino, the story of their rise 
and fall is as remarkable as that of any family in Italy, and there is a wealth of contem- 
porary material available for its study. Yet they, almost alone among the city despots, 
of the Italian Renaissance, have not hitherto found a historian. ... . The present vol- 
ume is an attempt to rescue their rule in Bologna from oblivion. Its aim is to present 
the Bentivoglio supremacy as an individual variety of a common type, and to learn from 
it something of the character of Italian city despotisms in general.” Thus in the preface 
the author states the purpose of her book, and she has very successfully accomplished 
her aim. It is not a long book, nor does it deal with any extended period, as the narrative 
covers the years running from the last quarter of the fourteenth century to the early 
years of the sixteenth century. Within these brief limits of space and time a story of great 
interest and importance is unfolded. Bologna, situated between Florence and Milan, 
was often in a delicate, if not precarious, position in order to preserve her independence 
in the face of the expanding power of these two great city-states. Her position was ren- 
dered still more difficult by the claims of the papacy over her. Thanks to the astuteness 
and ability of the Bentivoglio, Bologna was able to play an influential role in the com- 
plicated relations of the great city-states of Italy and to enjoy the most brilliant epoch 
in her long history. Faithful to the tradition of her family for scholarship, Miss Ady 
shows in the footnotes on nearly every page how thoroughly she has investigated the 
manuscript sources, particularly in the archives of Bologna, her mastery of the printed 
records, and the historical literature of the period. With this abundant knowledge at her 
disposal the author gives a clear, detailed account of a little-known section of Renais- 
sance history. With great care and sobriety of judgment she unravels the confused for- 
eign and domestic policies of the Bentivoglio despots and contributes effectively to a 
better understanding of the times. While the spotlight is, of course, focused on the 
Bentivoglio and their politics, there are chapters dealing with the social and intellectual 
life of Bologna; but it is cause for regret that these topics, especially in connection with 
the university, have not been expanded by one who is so thoroughly saturated with the 
history of this important city. However, Miss Ady has made a scholarly contribution 
for which every student of Italian history should be grateful. 

Joun C. Hitpt 
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University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 500. $35.00. 
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S. Wituram Havperin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 109. 
$2.00. 

This is the first of three monographs on Italo-papal relations, from 1870 to 1929, 
projected by Dr. Halperin of the University of Chicago. In this volume he analyzes and 
appraises the various theories held by Italians concerning church-state relations. He 
first discusses the political and philosophical background leading to Cavour’s idea of a 
free church in a free state, as embodied in the Law of Papal Guarantees of 1871. Much 
space is devoted to the ideas of the separatists, or moderates, who favored the Cavour- 
ian ideas, and the two groups of opponents, (1) the Sinistra radicals, or regalists, who 
wished the total suppression of ecclesiastical privilege and a more complete assertion 
by the state of its sovereign powers, and (2) the ultramontane reactionaries, chiefly 
Jesuits, who regarded Cavour’s formula as the offspring of nationalism and liberalism, 
which threatened the political and moral foundations of Catholicism. Although Ca- 
vour’s formula remained in force until 1929, and although its supporters claimed that 
it was adapatable to the changing needs of a democratic order, some of the moderates 
of strong nationalist sympathies demanded greater official recognition of the command- 
ing position of the Catholic church. The closing chapter shows how this view was put 
into effect when Mussolini and his associates, wishing to court the good will of the church 
and secure its support for their scheme of a totalitarian society, made many concessions 
to the church, including the abolition of the Masonic order. After three years of nego- 
tiation the Lateran accords were signed in 1929; these made further extensive conces- 
sions to the church, in matters of marriage, education, and financial compensation to 
the church for the loss of revenue from the Papal States since 1870, and ended the 
church-state feud at least in name. There is an illuminating presentation of the mental 
gymnastics performed by the advocates of the Cavourian formula in order to adjust 
themselves to the situation made mandatory by the signing of the Lateran accords. 
These accords repudiate the separatist doctrine of the Law of Papal Guarantees; they 
mean a resumption of the system of concordats, and have been a factor in consolidating 
the new regime. The church is guaranteed against encroachment by the state, but the 
state remains supreme, it is the “fountainhead of all authority.”’ ““The church is the ally 
of the state, not its rival. It was to share its power, not usurp it.’ This is a detached 
presentation of a complicated subject. The author’s style is clear. A useful index is 
appended. 

Car. Conrap Eckuarpt 

Crispi. By Nicoto InGiese. Milan: “Corbaccio,” 1936. Pp. 260. L. 12. 
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Memorie. By Vitrorta Cotonna, DucueEssa pI SERMONETA. Milan: Treves, 1937. 


Pp. 310. L. 15. 
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Luci ed ombre del passato. By S. Barzitat. Milan: Treves, 1937. L. 20. 

Vita di Benito Mussolini dalle origini al 24 maggio 1915. By Ivon pr Brenac. Vol. I, 
Alla scuola della rivoluzione antica dalle origini dei Mussolini al dicembre 1904; Vol. 
II, La strada verso il popolo dal gennato 1905 al 31 dicembre 1909. Milan: Mondadori, 
1936, 1937. Pp. 355+358. L. 20 each. 

Preparing a biography of a living person is a precarious undertaking, the results of 
which are seldom satisfying. Infrequently does the author combine the necessary in- 
timate knowledge of his protagonist with that degree of perspective, of objectivity, 
which is the test of the scientific approach. Moreover, such a biography is essentially 
an unfinished work, for a man’s written life, as well as his physical life, can be completed 
only by his death. But an even more precarious undertaking is the preparation of the 
biography of a living dictator, for here political perils are added to the scholastic pit- 
falls which the author must avoid. These political dangers are increased in the case in 
point, where the author is a subject of the dictator whose life he is writing. Considering 
these handicaps, the work is good. 

The author, Ivon de Begnac, is a young Venetian, evidently of Slavic extraction, 
born in Portogruaro in 1913. Previous to this work he was known for a single volume 
on Mussolini, covering approximately the same period as this more ambitious study. 
The form of the work is scholarly. The text is filled with facsimiles of pertinent docu- 
ments, and the appendices are copious. The substance is of a different nature, for only 
material favorable to the Duce has been included. No attempt is made to refute the 
disparaging statements of other authors. They are merely ignored. Mussolini’s mar- 
riage, for instance, over which controversy has arisen, is mentioned only in a genealogi- 
cal table where it is placed early enough to legitimize all his recognized children. 

The author’s style is charming but rather inappropriate. It is idyllic rather than in- 
formative. A description of Mussolini’s wife will suffice as an example. “In the corner 
stands a girl with long tresses, who seems to light with her hair, as in the old Scandi- 
navian tales, the growing darkness of the room.” The student will find this work de- 
lightful and frequently informative reading. Most of the Italian documents pertain- 
ing to Mussolini are reported here, and even though the Swiss and Austrian documents 
are lacking, the detailed material available makes this book factually more accurate 
than previous works on Mussolini. Copious excerpts from Mussolini’s early writings 
throw light on the development of his personality, as do the detailed accounts of some 
of his early experiences. Even though Begnac’s style would be better fitted to a life of 
Jesus or of Francesco d’ Assisi, its lyricism is agreeable if somewhat incongruous with 
the subject. 

Joun CLARKE ADAMS 

Le giornate fiumane di Mussolini. By E. Susmev. Florence: Sansoni, 1937. Pp. 71. 
L. 6. 

LOW COUNTRIES 

Holldndische Kullur des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. Thre sozialen Grundlagen und natio- 
nale Eigenart. By Jonan Huizunea. Jena: Diederichs, 1937. Pp. 63+26. Rm. 3. 

Nos souvenirs de la famille royale de Belgique. By Mary Wipmer-Curtar. Lausanne: 
Concorde, 1937. Pp. 139. Fr. 3. 

Le secret d’ Albert Ter. By Cnarves p'YpEwae. Brussels: Nouvelle Société d’Edi- 
tions, 1937. Pp. 177. 

THE NEAR EAST 

Die schwabische Tiirkei. Beitrége zu threr Volkskunde. Zauber und Segen, Sagen und 
Wallerbrauch. By Rupouipn Kriss. (“Forschungen zur Volkskunde,”’ No. 30.) 
Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1937. Pp. 100. Rm. 3.80. 

Rickard Burton. By Sir Arnotp Witson. Fifth Burton Memorial Lecture. Oxford: 
University Press, 1937. 2s. 

Half a life left. By James Stractey Barnes. New York: Coward McCann, 1937. Pp. 
$29. $3.50. 

The adventures of a British journalist in Albania and Abyssinia. 
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Albania: yesterday and to-day. By Baron Marce.uus D. A. R. von Repuicu. Mon- 
treal: Friends of Albania, 1937. $3.50. 

Kemal Ataturk. By Hanns Froemspcen. Translated by KENNETH KirkNess. New 
York: Hillman-Curl, 1937. Pp. 284. $3.00. 


RUSSIA! 

Catherine and Potemkin. An imperial romance. By JEROME Dreiruss. New York: 
Covici-Friede, 1937. Pp. 343. $3.00. 

The secret romance of John Paul Jones. From the diary of Princess ANNA KOURAKINA. 
Translated from the Russian by Ivan Naropny and MarGarita Ortova. New 
York: Liveright, 1937. 

Alexandre Ier. By M. PaLtovoaue. Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 36. 

The first Russian revolution, 1825. By ANATOLE G. Mazour. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1937. Pp. 324. $4.00. 

Pushkin. The man and the artist. By Peter MaLevsky-Matevitcu, Boris BRrasot, 
and others. New York: Paisley Press, 1937. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

Anton Chekov. The voice of twilight Russia. By Princess Nina ANDRONIKOVA Tov- 
MANOVA. London: Cape, 1937. 10s. Gd. 

Once a commissar. By VLApIMIR KouprEy. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
$2.50. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL? 

A college professor of the Renaissance. By Caro Lynn. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 19387. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

Lucio Marineo Siculo among the Spanish humanists. 

Don Juan de Austria, der Sohn Kaiser Karls V. Ein grosses Leben im XVI. Jahrhundert. 
By Luts Cotoma. Translated by Luis Vittavicencio. Munich: Einhorn-Verlag, 
1936. Pp. 538. 

Francisco de Toledo, fifth viceroy of Peru. By A. F. Zimmerman. Caldwell, Idaho: Cax- 
ton, 1937. $4.00. 

Spanish circus. By Martin ArmstronG. London: Collins, 1937. 15s. 

A study of the relations of Charles IV, Queen Maria Louisa, and Godoy. 
The origins of the romantic movement in Spain. By I. L. McC.Letuanp. (‘Institute of 


Hispanic Studies.”’) Liverpool: The University, 1937. Pp. 462. 18s. 


SWITZERLAND 
Zur Kulturgeschichte des Ziirichsees. By Gorriies Binper. Ziirich: Rentsch, 1937. 
Pp. 462. 

Der Aargau und der Sonderbund. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Regeneration. By Hans 
Mi'tier. Wohlen: Buchdruckerei Freitimter Zeitung, 1937. Pp. 494. Fr. 6.50. 
Die industrielle und gewerbliche Benutzung der Wasserléufe in Glarus und Umgebung. By 

Apotr Jenny, Frivoiiy Lucusincer, and L. Bueicn. Glarus: Neve Glarner Zei- 
tung, 1935. Pp. 135. Fr. 3.50. 
FAR EAST 
China's first missionaries. Ancient Israelites. By T. Torrance. London: Thynne, 
1937. Pp. 125. 8s. 6d. 


1 The Russian bibliographical publication Knizhnaya Lyetopis is no longer obtainable 
by the Journal. 
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Knots in a sailor’s life. By T. J. Etprince. With a foreword by ComMANDER STEPHEN 
Kinc-Hati. Bournemouth: Richmond Hill, 1937. 3s. 6d. 


The autobiography of a British sailor who became an officer in the Chinese Maritime 
Customs Service. 


The Shanghai problem. By Wiiu1am Crane Jounstone, Jr. Stanford University, 

Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. 326. $3.00. 

The outbreak in the summer of 1937 of the second of Japan’s “undeclared” wars 
upon China—this time described by the Japanese as a campaign for China’s friendship 
—and the almost immediate reopening of an attack upon the Shanghai area, accompa- 
nied by unprecedented bloodshed and damage to international interests in east China, 
lends poignant interest to Professor Johnstone’s account of Shanghai and his analysis 
of its manifold problems. To the uninitiated this city, designated by the Chinese “Above 
the sea,’’ may appear as an insignificant dot upon the vast Chinese landscape; to the 
informed student of world-affairs it becomes clearer day by day that it constitutes the 
focal point of cultural, political, economic, and military interests, directly or indirectly 
affecting not only China but most of the so-called civilized world. “Shanghai’’ is not one 
but three: there are the two foreign-controlled entities, the International Settlement and 
the Concession frangaise, which since 1842 have, much like Topsy, “jest growed,” and 
there is the Chinese-controlled threefold area of Greater Shanghai, consisting of the an- 
cient once-walled city and the modern units, Pootung and Chapei. These three com- 
pletely hem in the two first-mentioned sections of the metropolis. 

The author divides his study into two parts. The first contains an account of the 
growth and administration of the foreign settlements and the Chinese municipality, in- 
cluding a description of the Mixed and the Chinese courts. The second discusses the 
international problems involved: industrial and labor; Settlement extension and the 
“outside roads’’; national representation in the governments and the traditional neu- 
trality of the foreign areas; the Japanese invasion of 1932; the question of rendition; and 
the future of the triple city. On any one of the complex subjects analyzed a volume larg- 
er than the one under notice might be written—and on certain of them has been. The 
valuable studies of Montalto de Jesus, Maybon and Fredet, Lanning and Couling, 
Kotenev, Hawks Pott, and Feetham constitute examples. Johnstone’s work does not 
suffer by comparison with any of these. If age, length of residence in China, and experi- 
ence in dealing with the peoples and problems involved be lacking on the part of the 
author, these are more than compensated by his freshness of approach, his discrimina- 
tion in handling of materials which he has not allowed to overwhelm him, his clarity 
and brevity of expression, and his praiseworthy objectivity. One may or may not agree 
with certain of his conclusions; one may not cavil at his competence and honesty. 


HarLeY FarNswortH MAcNAIR 


China and the World War. By Tuomas Epwarp LaFareuer. (“Hoover War Library 
series,” Vol. XII.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1937. 
$3.25. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

The study of British imperial history. By Eric A. WALKER. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 47. $0.75. 

The inaugural lecture of the new Harmsworth professor of imperial and naval his- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. 

The great migration. By Epwin C. Guitiet. New York: Nelson, 1937. Pp. 284. 
$4.00. 

The story of British migration across the Atlantic, the circumstances which led to it, 
and the conditions under which it was carried out. 

Scottish empire. By ANDREW Dewar Grps. London: MacLehose, 1987. Pp. 341. 
12s. 6d. 


An account of the efforts of Scotch colonization before the union with England, and 
of the part played by Scots in the British Empire. 
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Calendar of state papers. Colonial series. America and West Indies, 1728-1729. Edited 
by Cecit Heap.iam. Introduction by ArtHuR PercivaL Newton. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1937. 35s. 

Bermuda and the American Revolution: 1760-1783. By Witrrep Brenton Kerr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. 142. $2.00. 

The history of Bermuda during the American Revolution is not one of which loyal 
Bermudians today can feel proud. In 1774 the population of the island comprised some 
ten thousand persons, of whom about one-half were blacks. While some attention was 
given to agriculture and shipbuilding, the chief business of Bermuda was commerce. 
The inhabitants, an adventurous sea-faring race, traded with the ports of the Carib- 
bean and the West Indies but more especially with the continental colonies upon which 
they were dependent for supplies of provisions and lumber. The government was simi- 
lar in structure to that of other British island colonies. There was a governor appointed 
by the board of trade, a council consisting of ten members nominated by the governor, 
and an assembly composed of thirty-six members elected by nine parishes. Both the 
council and assembly were controlled to a large extent by a group of men, chiefly mer- 
chants and shipowners, elected or chosen from St. Georges, the capital, and its vicinity. 
Of the ruling families, the most important were the Tuckers. 

The attitude of these men and indeed of the bulk of the inhabitants during the Revo- 
lution can only be described as “‘hard-boiled.”’ “Business as usual”’ appears to have been 
their slogan regardless of the success or failure of the king’s arms. While professing de- 
votion to the empire, they had no sentimental scruples about trading with the rebellious 
Americans. Royal proclamations, customs regulations, and parliamentary statutes re- 
stricting or forbidding trade with the mainland were treated as a dead letter. The gov- 
ernor, George James Bruere, strove to uphold the dignity of the law and the authority 
of the crown, but, being a man of mediocre talents and being repeatedly thwarted by 
the legislature, many of whose members were profiteering in the contraband trade, he 
was reduced to a cipher. A confusing cross-current in the stream of disloyal activity 
was the rivalry between the central and western parts of the island and the eastern por- 
tion or between the petty traders and the monopolists who lived in St. Georges and 
vicinity and who dominated the economic and political life of the colony. 

In preparing the book, Professor Kerr has made profitable use of much original ma- 
terial, including the records of the colonial office in London and the Tucker papers at 
Williamsburg. It is regrettable that in a work of such excellence the name of Silas 
Deane should be repeatedly misspelled. 

Epwarp Ey Curtis 


The log of the “Bounty.” Introduction and notes by Owen Rutter. Comments on 
Bligh’s navigation by Rear-Apmira J. A. EpGeiu. 2 vols. London: Golden Cock- 
erel Press, 1937. £6. 6s. 

Bligh’s voyage in the “Resource.” Introduction and notes by Owen Rutter. London: 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1937. 63s. 

A corner of empire. The old Ontario strand. By T. R. GLover and D. D. Carvin. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1937. Pp. 178. 8s. 6d. 

Egerton Ryerson: his life and letters. By C. B. Sissons. With a foreword by E. W. Wat- 
LAcE. Vol. I. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 601. $5.00. 

The man who took part in the long fight for democratic principles in Upper Canada 
one hundred years ago. 

The crisis of Quebec 1914-1918. By Exizanetu H. Armstronc. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 270. $3.00. 

Judging from the behavior of public bodies, the speeches of legislators, and the writ- 
ings of journalists, French-Canadian sympathies for the Allied cause in the first year or 
so of the war seemed as warm as those of English-Canadians. But comparative figures 
of enlistments soon showed that in Quebec the tongue and the pen were more popular 


weapons than the Ross rifle. And as time went on pens became readier to defend the 
effort Quebec had already made than to exhort the French-Canadians to further en- 
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deavors, while tongues began to preach the doctrine that the war was no concern of 
French Canada. The climax came with conscription in 1917-18, when secession was 
openly debated in the Quebec legislature and troops on their way to the front were 
rotten-egged at railroad stations. Dr. Armstrong speaks of this as the greatest crisis in 
Canadian history, but as she then proceeds to show that nobody really wanted to secede 
and that the riots were due to exasperation with the administration of conscription 
rather than to pacificism or defeatism, the hyperbole is scarcely justified. In fact it is 
nowhere made clear in this book just what the “crisis of Quebec”’ was. Nor is the pur- 
pose of the writer as set forth in the preface quite fulfilled—‘‘to show that whatever na- 
tionalism there is among French Canadians is not chauvinistic.’”” To do this would re- 
quire a much more extensive survey of French-Canadian political, social, and religious 
principles and practices than Miss Armstrong pretends to undertake. 

Nevertheless, there is much that is useful, though little that is novel, in this book. 
Substantially it is an examination of French-Canadian nationalism as manifested in 
public writings and speeches and by the war record of the province of Quebec. The 
author believes that the reluctance of the French to serve was due partly to resentment 
felt over the Ontario school question, partly to maladroit recruiting methods, partly to 
other more or less fortuitous causes, but chiefly to the nature of French-Canadian na- 
tionalism. To Quebecers France was the mother-country of their language and social 
customs to be sure, but the wicked stepmother of their church and no close kinswoman 
of their political institutions. They were not anti-British, indeed they appreciated the 
value to themselves of the imperial connection, but they saw no need to fight Eng- 
land’s battle for her. And this was England’s battle. If the English Canadians chose 
to make it their battle too—well and good, but let them not drag in peaceable French- 
Canadians who had no other desire than to nourish and cherish their own institutions 
in their own province or among French-Canadians who had passed the boundaries of 
Quebec. They were not hostile to the war, they were indifferent to it. Their hostility, 
when it came, was not against the war but against the attempt to send them to the war 
against their will. 

Over this not unfamiliar ground Miss Armstrong carries us once more, but with rath- 
er more attention to local scenery than previous guides have required of us. Her his- 
torical sketch (occupying two chapters) is necessarily hasty and is based on very few 
books. Within her own period she has consulted Hansard, episcopal pronouncements, a 
considerable array of books and pamphlets, and (her chief contribution) the news and 
editorial columns of the newspapers of Montreal, Quebec, and half a dozen smaller 
cities. A correctly impartial historian, Miss Armstrong is nevertheless familiar with 
Quebec and friendly to it and appears to have profited from conversations with lead- 
ing figures in her story, including Henri Bourassa, the leader of the active National- 
ists. 

S. Mor.ey Scorr 
The foundation of Australia, 1786-1800. By Eric O’Brien. London: Sheed & Ward, 

1937. Pp. 432. 12s. 6d. 

The official history of Australia in the war of 1914-1918. Vol. XI, Australia during the 
war. By Ernest Scott. London: Angus & Robertson, 1937. 18s. 
The imperial factor in South Africa. By C. W. pe Kiewret. New York: Macmillan, 

1937. Pp. $41. $4.50. 

Payable gold. By James Gray. Based on researches made in the state archives, Pre- 
toria, by Erne: L. Gray. Translations of photographic reproductions of docu- 
ments by B. pre Cotigny Marcuanp. London: Gordon & Gotch, 1937. 10s. 6d. 


A history of Johannesburg and the Rand gold fields. 
Reflections of a pioneer. By W. R.S. Mitter. With a foreword by Eric R. J. Hussey. 
London: Church Missionary Society, 1937. 5s. 
Observations on native rule by a missionary who has spent thirty-five years in North- 
ern Nigeria. 
Autobiography. By Sir Ronaup Storrs. New York: Putnam’s, 1937. 
The story of a colonial administrator in Anglo-Egyptian service. 
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King of the Cannibal Isles. By A. B. Brewster. London: Hale, 1937. Pp. 288. 18s. 
Thakombau, who founded a constitutional regime in the Fiji Islands in 1871, the 

failure of which caused the islands to become a crown colony in 1874. 

The story of Indian civilization. By C. E. M. Joapv. London: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 
164. 2s. 6d. 

Armenians in India. From the earliest times to the present day. By Mrsrovs Jacos 
Sern. Calcutta: The author, 1937. Rs. 10. 

The Cambridge history of India. Vol. 1V, The Mughul period. Planned by Lt.-Cou. Sir 
Wo tse.ey Haia, edited by Smr Ricnarp Burn. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 670. $12. 

The East India Company’s arsenals and manufactories. By H. A. Younc. London: 
Milford, 1987. Pp. 252. 12s. 6d. 

Journal of the late General Sir Sam Browne, V.C., G.C.B., from 1840-1878. London: 
Blackwood, 1937. 

This covers the career of the author from the time he was sworn in at the age of six- 
teen until he was offered the seat of Military Member of the Council. 

The bravest soldier: Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814. By Ertc WakreHam. London: Black- 
wood, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

A British officer who distinguished himself in India and the East. 

The recollections of a tea planter. By W. M. Fraser. London: Tea and Rubber Mail, 
1937. 7s. 6d. 

Life among the planters of northeast India, by one who began his plantation work 

there in 1894. 

India’s balance of indebtedness, 1898-1913. By Y.S. Panpir. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1937. Pp. 210. 10s. 6d. 

The development of dominion status, 1900-1936. Edited by Ropert MacGrecor Daw- 
son. Oxford: University Press, 1937. 21s. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Henry Wheaton, 1785-1848. By Exvtzaneta Feaster Baker. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. $4.00. 
The romantic Decatur. By Cuartes Lee Lewis. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1937. Pp. 258. $3.00. 
The United States government and Latin American independence 1810-1830. By JAMES 

Jounston Aucumuty. London: King, 1937. 12s. 

The filibuster: the career of William Walker. By LAwrENCE GREENE. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. Pp. 350. $3.50. 

Forty years of American-Japanese relations. By Foster Ruea Duties. New York: 

Appleton-Century, 1937. $3.00. 

The origins of the foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson. By Hartey Notrer. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1987. Pp. 695. $4.50. 

The tragic fallacy. A study of America’s war policies. By Mauritz A. HALLGREN. New 

York: Knopf, 1937. Pp. 474. $4.00. 

The jacket states that the reader “will be shocked by Mr. Hallgren’s factual, coldly 
analytical, yet stirring exposition of our war policies,” w hich “is based in large part upon 
an examination of original sources all but unknown to the people at large.’ The book is 
not factual, not analytical, not even cold. It is a journalist’s pacifist tract, passionately 
arguing that the United States army and navy are instruments of imperialistic capital- 
ism. It is the product of a journalist, not of a historian. The “original sources” are 
most of them well-known secondary works of the present-day disillusionist school of 
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historiography of the United States and the Great War, together with a few official gov- 
ernment documents, printed and widely distributed. These may not be known to the 
people at large, but they are familiar enough to any student of the subject. 

The argument of this tract is that the United States army is organized on a skeletal 
basis, for the purpose of rapid expansion in case of war. Because no great army, thus 
expanded, is really necessary to defend the continental United States, into which no 
large invading army could possibly be introduced from overseas, this army must be 
really and secretly intended for the invasion of Japan in order to keep the Orient, par- 
ticularly China, open for American capitalistic imperialism. This the author says, de- 
spite his assertions, from another angle, that no large army can be deployed overseas 
when there is available a navy to protect the overseas coastline. Not only is the United 
States army thus intended really for a transpacific war, but the navy is organized for the 
same purpose, since most of it is located in the Pacific ocean. 

These arguments are too fantastic to be accepted by any serious student of American 
diplomacy or contemporary foreign policy; they are in effect being effectively repudiated 
by the present quiescence of the United States in face of the Far Eastern situation, and 
by the emancipation of the Philippines—these islands the author insists are a fortifica- 
tion for American aggression in the Orient. If the author thinks that this tract will serve 
the cause of peace, he is mistaken. It is just the sort of thing which will be picked up and 
quoted and repeated in Japan to exhibit impressively American intentions in China. It 
is a great harm to the cause of peace and deserves no attention from critical scholars. 
It is to be feared, however, that it will deceive a great many uninformed people. 


SAMUEL FLace Bemis 


Neutrality for the United States. By Epw1x Borcuarp and WiiuiAM Porter Lace. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 380. $3.50. 

About half of this book is devoted to a historical survey of American policy prior to 
the enactment of neutrality legislation in 1935, and this section offers a powerful state- 
ment of the view that the United States did not observe a genuine neutrality from 1914 
to 1917. On the personal side it is not open to doubt that Robert Lansing was not neu- 
tral, and his War memoirs are quoted with telling effect. The authors also charge Presi- 
dent Wilson with irresolution and inconsistency, particularly because, whereas early in 
1915 he authorized the submission of several sroposals to the British and German gov- 
ernments whereby their conflicting claims in respect to blockade and the submarine 
might be compromised, he steadily refused, after the sinking of the “Lusitania,” to 
recognize any connection between the rival contentions of Berlin and London. Messrs. 
Borchard and Lage do not admit that the sinking of the “Lusitania” altered the whole 
situation, for they assert that American citizens traveling in ships belonging to belliger- 
ent nations could not, under international law, claim the protection of the American 
government and that the president could, by proclamation, have forbidden Americans 
to travel in belligerent merchantmen. In other words, they reject the whole legal posi- 
tion of the United States against Germany. Down to February 3, 1917, only three 
American lives were lost in an American ship (the ““Gulflight’’), and in that case the ship 
was at the moment under British convoy; whereas 176 were lost in belligerent vessels. 
In the same period 247 lives were lost in Norwegian vessels—yet Norway did not go to 
war. It is also argued that German armed merchantmen were treated more severely in 
American ports than were British. Lansing’s proposal of January 18, 1916, offered a 
way out, but it was retracted by him under Allied pressure. The failure to force Great 
Britain to modify her blockade is, of course, strongly emphasized in contrast with the 
‘strict accountability’ demanded of Germany. Just how Great Britain was to be 
brought to time is not discussed. Occasionally a remark is dropped about the possibil- 
ity of shutting off war supplies, but the grave situation created in the autumn of 1914 
when the Allies began to lay embargoes on certain materials needed by American manu- 
facturers is dismissed in a footnote, and the small power of reprisal vested in the presi- 
dent by the act of September 3, 1916, is recognized. Above all, the authors ignore the 
circumstance that most Americans, from the beginning of the war, desired the Allies to 
win and took a lenient view of the British blockade, whereas they were deeply shocked 
by the submarine warfare; apparently the discrimination made by Wilson and Lansing 
between British and German offenses had the support of the country. This book, 
stimulating and thought-provoking as it is, is hardly the last word. 
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Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1919. Russia. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,’’ No. 987.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
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